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N response to a circular issued last fall 
from the State Department of Public 
Instruction, the Superintendents of the 
several counties, cities and boroughs of the 
western section of Pennsylvania assembled 
in the*First Ward school-house in Alle- 
gheny City, on Tuesday, the 
January. The Convention was called to 
order by City Supt. Geo. J. .Luckey, of 
Pittsburgh, and Dr. E. E. Higbee, State 
Superintendent, was called to the chair. 
On motion, Mr. J. D. Pyott, of Lancaster, 
was chosen Secretary, and the roll of mem- 
bers was called. At this and the succeed- 


CONVENTION AT 


CITY AND BOROUGH SUPERINTENDENTS. 


roth day of 


ALLEGHENY CITY. 









Jones, Erie; T. B. Johnson, Johnstown 
T. F. Newlin, McKeesport; Samuel B. 
Donaldson, New Castle; George J. 
Pittsburgh; and R. M. Streeter, ‘Titusville ; 
also Profs. L. H. Durling and Geo. P. 
Beard, Principals of the Normal schools of 
the Ninth and Tenth Districts respectively. 
Of the seven absent Superintendents, 
Messrs. Nickeson of Greene, Curtis of 
Corry, and Robb of Lock Haven, sent ex- 
cuses—sickness and unforeseen circum- 
"28 preventing their attendance; from 
Bedford, Jefferson, Meadville and Oil Cit 


Luckey, 


| and the Princ ipals of the Normal s« boals 1 in 


ing sessions, the following were recorded as | 


John Scott Johnson, Allegheny 
Stockdill, Armstrong; J. S. 
Briggs, Beaver; John H. Stephens, Blair ; 
James H. Murtl: ind, Butler ; Lewis Strayer, 
Cambria; N. H. Shenck, Cameron; D. M. 
Wolf, Centre; A. J. Davis, Clarion; M. 
L. McQuown, Clearfield; Thomas N. Ma- 
Chas. F. Chamberlain, 


present: 
county; G. C. 


gee, Clinton; 

Crawford; Geo. R. Dixon, Elk; Charles 
Twining, Erie; R. V. Ritenour, Fayette ; 
J. E. Hillard, Forest; Wm. R. Baker, 


Huntingdon; Samuel J. Craighead, Indi- 
ana; D. F. Balph, Lawrence; M. O. 
Campbell, McKean; Andrew J. Palm, 
Mercer; J. C. Weller, Somerset; S. H. 
Prather, Venango; C. D. Arird, Warren 


Edward W. Mouck, Washington; J. R. 
Spiegel, Westmoreland; John Morrow, 
Allegheny City; D. S. Keith, Altoona; 


Martin L. Knight, Beaver Falls; H. S. 


| 


the Eighth and Twelfth Districts, there was 


no report. 


After roll-call the hours of session were 
fixed: 91% a. m. to noon; 2 to 4, and 7 to 
9 p.m 

Mr. Craighead moved that the reading 


of the first paper on the programme, now 
in order, be postponed until the afternoon 


| session, as many members would arrive 
on the noon trains, and the attendance 
should be as full as possible. Some were 


coming who he knew were anxious to hear 
this subject discussed, and they should 
have the opportunity to hear all that was 
said. 

Several members opposed postponement, 
and, when the question was put, it was voted 
down. 

Supt. Geo. J. Luckey, of Pittsburgh, then 
read the following paper on ‘‘ The Law Gov- 
erning Teachers’ Certificates :’’ 
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GOVERNING TEACHERS’ CERTIFI! 


CATES. 


THE LAW 
"THE law in this Commonwealth which pro- 

vides for the granting of teachers’ certifi- 
cates is an anomaly in legislative enactments. 
Its defects are obvious to the most casual ob- 
server, but to propose a remedy for the evils 
which it entails will stagger the most thoughtful 
and considerate of our law-givers. 

When the first school law was framed, in 
1834, teachers of any kind were exceedingly 
scarce, and it was, perhaps, a necessity that the 
standard should be an elastic one. But when, 
in 1854, it was found possible to secure a better 
class of instructors, the requirements for teach- 
ing were advanced, and certain guards were 
thrown around the profession tending to exclude 
the ignorant and unworthy. This law, which 
no doubt was well intended, and is an improve- 
ment on the one that preceded it, contains, 
nevertheless, certain poisonous seeds, which 
have done much to prevent the growth of true 
intellectual culture. By placing the power to 
license teachers in the hands of a single officer 
in each county, whose only standard is his indi- 
vidual judgment, and whose likes, dislikes, and 
prejudices are left without guide or guard, the 
legislature has created an office whose incum- 
bent is clothed with authority as absolute in 
the domain of school matters as the Czar 
of all the Russias is in the civil and religious 
affairs of his empire. In this State there are 


ninety superintendents—each with a standard of 


his own making, each with ideas differing from 
his neighbor regarding the qualifications of 
teachers, each satisfied in his own mind that the 
certificate issued from his own hand is the only 
unimpeachable official paper in the Common- 
wealth. Not only are the literary qualifications 
of the teacher arbitrarily decided by this one 
man, but in his hands also rests the power to 
give or withhold the professional certificate, 
which is given as evidence of skill and experi- 
ence in teaching. The teacher of independence 
enough to think for himself, if his thinking 
leads him to differ materially from his superior, 
must be satisfied with inferior papers ; while the 
crouching sycophant, who but echoes the 
thoughts of his master, is bedecked with all the 
paper evidence of worth that can be issued. 
But even here the limit of arbitrary power is not 
reached—the permanent certificate cannot be 
granted without his approval; and even when 
possessed of this paper which is sealed with the 
consent of the State School Department, he is 
not permitted to follow his vocation in an ad- 
joining county without the consent of the County 
Superintendent. 

But there is another objection to placing the 
power to license teachers in the hands of one 
man, which is productive of still greater evils: 
I allude to the political, religious, official, and 
social influences, which are constantly brought 
to bear upon the Superintendent to secure cer- 
tificates for unworthy persons. He is told that 
the applicant is the son or the daughter of a 
director who will have a vote at his election, 
or that his friends are strong in political circles, 
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or that he is a member of his church; or per- 
haps some personal friend to whom the Su- 
perintendent is under many obligations may 
appear in person to plead with him to be blind 
to the applicant's lack of education and culture. 

Again, the plea of the widow without support, 
and the orphan without protection, is a strong 
one, when demand is made for an opportunity 
to earn bread by teaching in the public schools ; 
and it is not every one whose sense of justice is 
strong enough to enable him io be uninfluenced 
by the tender feelings of pity for those whose lots 
in life has been cast with want and suffering. 

I do not say that all superintendents use their 
power arbitrarily, or that they are swayed from 
the line of duty by the persuasion of friends; nor 
do I accuse them of having those tender feelings 
which are irresistibly moved by the tales of woe 
that come from the. widow's home and the 
orphan’s cot, and which, in our present state of 
existence, will ever be considered the connect- 
ing link between men and angels; but I do 
claim that, under the present law, all these 
things might be. 

The provision which permits frequent exami- 
nations is another objectionable feature of con- 
siderable moment, since it implies and recognizes 
a half-dozen degrees of scholarship in those who 
are authorized to teach in our public schools. 
We fain would name our calling a profession, 
and yet by legal enactment we deprive the mem- 
bers, of the one great essential to every profes- 
sion—permanency in their rights and privileges. 
You may search in vain the records of the Old 
and the New World to find enactments made by 
legislative or corporate bodies which provide for 
the annual examination of the members of any 
profession. Imagine, if you will, the command- 
ers of our armies and navies periodically ap- 
pearing before an Examining Board, to answer 
questions on civil engineering, military tactics, 
or nautical warfare; or the Mediterranean 
squadron, homeward bound with ship and crew, 
in order that the captains and lieutenants should 
write their answers to a long list of prepared 
questions; or priest and preacher annually 
gathered in council, to be interrogated by bishop 
or presbyter on original sin and total depravity ; 
or a convention of grave and reverend doctors, 
seated at a long row of desks, with pen and 
paper ready to make eighty per cent. on an ex- 
amination, locating bones and muscles, and in 
describing the functions of veins and arteries, or 
give up their practice for the coming year; or an 
assembly of attorneys-at-law giving their views 
on civil and criminal practice. All these exam- 
ples are not a whit more ridiculous than the 
common practice of annually examining the 
teachers in our schools. . 

But it is much easier to point out defects than 
to suggest a remedy, and no one realizes this 
more than myself. I much fear that there will 
be as great a diversity of opinion as to the rem- 
edy for these defects, as there is variety of 
standards for the granting of certificates. 

The plan which I have to present is radical in 
its nature, but I believe it to be rational and 
practicable. First, | would consider a diploma 
from any reputable insiitution of learning as 
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prima facie evidence of literary attainments. 
Second, those who have been educated in insti- 
tutions without authority to grant diplomas, | 
would have examined by the School Department, 
through its agents, the county and city superin- 
tendents, and I would have the State Depart- 
ment authorized by law to grant them diplomas 
when they gave satisfactory evidence that they 
possessed good literary attainments. This ex- 
amination should be conducted by questions 
prepared by the department, and forwarded to 
the various superintendents, who, on a certain 
day named by the department, should submit the 
same as a test to the applicants ; all manuscripts 
to be retained in the office of the superintendent 
for a specified time, so that, in case of an appeal 
from the action of the superintendent, the evi- 
dence upon which he acted might be reviewed. 

These suggestions relate only to the literary 
attainments of teachers. What shall be the 
special training of those employed to teach in 
the schools of the State, is a far more difficult 
problem to solve. To my mind the question of 
specially training teachers for their work is the 
great livigg educational question of the day. 
The schools have been too long in the hands of 
apprentice instructors, and the time has come 
when trained and skillful hands are required to 
shape and mould the mind of the rising genera- 
tions. 

The spirit of the age demands the most com- 
petent and thoroughly trained workers in the 
educational field; and in compensation for the 


vast outlay of money made for the support of 
our schools, the State is entitled to the best ser- | 


vice that can be obtained. And why should the 
teachers’ profession be the only one in which 
special training is deemed unnecessary? Why 
do not lawyers, doctors, and preachers step di- 
rectly from college doors into their profession ? 
The answer is plain; they do not understand 
their work ; they have yet to be specially trained ; 
and the same rule must be eventually applied to 
teachers, and the time must speedily come when 


no one will be permitted to assume the duties of | 


teacher without special training—and for this pur- 
pose there should be professional schools, into 
which none should be admitted unless they hold 
diplomas from some literary institution empow- 
ered to grant them, or from the educational de- 
partment of the State. Those who graduate 
from these professional schools, and those who 
have like training, should constitute the teaching 
corps of the State, and none other. Those who 
have the requisite evidence of literary attain- 
ments, and have special private training for the 
work of teaching, may be admitted to the pro- 
fession by passing a satisfactory examination on 
mental science and the theory of teaching before 
a Commission of Superintendents appointed for 
the purpose; and when any one has been ad- 
mitted to the profession, his right of membership 
shall never be questioned except for cause. It 
may be asserted that the proposed plan is cum- 
bersome, but on a close examination it will 
appear exceedingly simple. It may be said 
that if the standard was thus advanced, the 
demand for teachers could not be supplied ; but 
here we are led into error by supposing that 
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there would be as many new teachers required 
each year as at ‘present. This would not be so, 
for, since the profession could not be used as a 
stepping-stone to other callings, those who com- 
mence teaching would remain permanently in 
the work. If a good literary education and 
special training for the teacher’s work were re- 
quired before entering the profession, we would 
soon be rid of the thousands who simply teach 
to acquire the means to support them while pre- 
paring for some other calling. And the names 
of that still greater number who enter the profes- 
sion with no intention whatever of making it a 
life work, and, consequently, have neither ambi- 
tion nor interest in their work, but languidly 
wait, Micawber-like, ‘‘ for something to turn up,” 
would soon cease to appear on the monthly pay- 
roll. When lawyers, doctors and preachers are 
debarred from using the teacher's calling as a 
stepping-stone to their professions, and when 
the doors are closed against children and cranks, 
the great army of comers and goers will be 
effectually disbanded. 

I am of the opinion that no one thing injures 
our schools so much as the all-prevailing notion 
that ‘“‘anybody can teach school,’’ and any 
change that will alter this commonly-received 
notion, and fix in the minds of the whole people 
a high ideal of the teacher, will bring in its train 
innumerable benefits to our educational system. 
Then, and not till then, will educated men and 
women receive place and position on merit in 
preference to local favorites without education 
and culture. 

The changes needed in the State school law, 
as noted above, may be summed up as follows : 

First, the literary attainments of teachers to 
be determined exactly as the literary attainments 
of the members of other learned professions are 
determined. 

Second, special training to be required of ev- 
ery one entering the teachers’ profession. 

Third, the State Normal schools to have a 
strictly professional course, and to receive only 
those who hold diplomas from some University, 
College, or High School, or a certificate of 
scholarship from the State School Department. 

Fourth, where persons have received their 
literary or professional training outside of Col- 
leges or Normal Schools, they shall be exam- 
ined by a commission composed of a number of 
County or City Superintendents, and the result 
of their examination forwarded to the School 
Department for action. 

Fifth, all certificates to teach in the public 
schools of the State to be permanent. 

Good literary attainments and_ professional 
training will lead to permanency in position— 
the one great requisite in every profession. 
Worth will be recognized, and since every 
farmer's daughter who can read and write and 
knows the multiplication table will not be eligi- 
ble to the position of teacher, there will be no 
personal or selfish reason for removing him or her 
who is in charge of the school. It isnot pleasant 
to insinuate that these evils exist in our system ; 
but is there any one acquainted with the work- 
ings of our educational machinery who will care 
to deny the truth of what has been asserted ? 
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Mr. Prather: Listening to a paper so 


able, and giving evidence of such careful 
preparation, throws cold water on extempo 


raneous discussion. I am ready to agree to 
a largé portion of its recommendations, 
and sympathize with the part relating to 
examinations. But I must take exception 
to the third suggestion, in reference to the 
Normal schools. ‘These schools could not 
live if supported only by the class to which 
they are there limited. Very few pupils, 
comparatively, would attend a school so 
strictly professional. Plausible comparisons 
are made between the preparation of teach 
ers and medical doctors, but there is a dif 
ference between the two. Pupils learn 
something about teaching by being taught 
—they get the methods of their teachers. 
The Normal school professors will tell you 
that pupils who have been well taught in 
school make the best teachers, and that it 
is very difficult. to get a pupil to teach a 
subject in a different way from that in 
which he was taught. Besides, how many 
districts could support teachers of the class 
indicated, who had spent so much time and 
money on education? Where people can 
barely make a living by hard work out of 
poor ground, how can they pay a college 
graduate what his services are worth? Can 
even the cities pay adequate salaries to such 
teachers, all the way from the primary up 
to the high school? Again, there 1s a gain 
to our schools from the young blood that 
comes into them—the warmth that has not 
been frozen out by years on years of dry 
books—that may be counted as an offset. 
Many of these young people who come 
fresh from their own life make ex 
cellent teachers, and do work that far sur 
passes that of others more experienced ; 
and I am not in favor of shutting them out of 
the Normal schools or out of the profession. 

Messrs. EK. A. Angell, M. B. Sloan, 
and J. A. M. Passmore were elected mem 
bers of the body. 

On motion of Mr. Knight, it was agreed 
to take up seviatim the several points of the 
summary at the close of the paper. 

The first point was read by the Secretary. 

Mr. Chamberlain: If that means liter 
illy what it says, its application would close 
nine-tenths of the schools of Pennsylvania 
for a time. I doubt whether in ten years 
an average county could find twenty-five 
people who would go through such a course, 
and then teach. If this is proposed as an 
ultimate aim, and we are meanwhile to use 
other teachers until we can reach it, then ] 
will agree to it. 
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Dr. Higbee: The paper does not require 
the same literary qualifications as for the 
other professions; the idea is that upon a 
proper examination by some qualified au 
thority, a: candidate may pass into the pro 
fession. 

Mr. Luckey: That is the text; but | 
would fain take another step forward, and 
require as high or higher literary attain 
ments. I do not believe our schools would 
be closed if we applied the test even now: 
these barren hills support the educated 
preacher and doctor—why not the educated 
It is a mere assumption that they 
cannot or will not do it. I admit, how 
ever, that we cannot enforce this at once; 
but until we take some such advance step, 
we will never have an educated profession. 
Raising the standard will make the profes 
sion worth working for. So long as any 
body that knows the multiplication table 
can get a teacher’s certificate, ang under it 
earn a little money wherewith to study for 
a profession, so long our calling wiil de 
serve and receive little estimation; but 
make the standard difficult of attainment, 
and those who reach it will command com- 
pensation that will make the position worth 
working for even in that sense. ‘Then, and 
not till then, will we have a calling to 
which people will be willing to educate 
their children; and our profession will be 
as honorable and as profitable as any other. 

Mr. Prather: ‘That is fine theory, if it 
can be carried out. It is true that the 
preachers are supported; but for every 
ten teachers and twenty 
country 


teacher ? 


preacher there are 
applicants for schools. 
physicians are not usually highly educated 
men; and if they were, to every physician 
there are twenty-five teachers. Could we 
afford to support ten times as many preach- 
ers, or twenty-five times as many doctors ? 
Mr. Dixon: ‘That ratio is too small; in 
thickly populated districts there are twenty 
schools to one preacher, and thirty to one 
We must accept facts as they are ; 
and it zs a fact that we should close the 
schools if we enforced this doctrine by leg 
islative enactment immediately. But I ap 
prove the general .tenor of this paper, and 
would gladly hail the day when we could 
have a professional teacher in every school. 
If we are to legislate, let us make a law to 
take effect say ten years hence, and give us 
ample time to prepare. In Elk county we 
pay all we can afford, and cannot get 
teachers: I have been obliged to license six 
persons whom I believed incompetent, in 
order to fill the schools. I had written to 


Besides, 


aoctor. 
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other Superintendents, and to Normal 
schools, but could not get teachers. 

Mr. Houck: At what salary ? 

Mr. Dixon: ‘Thirty-five dollars a month. 

Mr. Craighead: I could have sent you 
two for every school. 

Mr. Dixon: I did not know that. It is 
a fact also that after doing our best, we 
could not support people who had made the 
preparation proposed, although we tax non 
residents heavily. These learned people 
would not teach for thirty-five dollars a 
month, except as a makeshift; and we can- 
not afford to pay any more. 

Mr. Luckey: In Germany a_ teacher 
must have both literary education and 
special training ; and I do not believe there 
is anything done on the other side of the 
water that cannot be done here. 

Mr. Schenck: Every school in Cameron 
county might be taught by a Normal grad- 
uate, if Directors would choose teachers for 
competency instead of preferring their own 
relatives or those of influential persons ; 
and we pay from thirty-five to fifty dollars 
amonth. I believe we are moving toward 
a higher standard ; and the harder Super- 
intendents work for it, the sooner it will 
come. 

Dr. Higbee: ‘Teachers of the highest 
grade in Germany must pass through a uni- 
versity, and the examination is very rigid. 
Even to enter the lower grades, down to 
the burgher schools, a rigid examination 
and special training are required. ‘The 
teacher’s position is permanent: he passes 
his examination once for all, and that is his 
profession. ‘Then he is pensioned accord- 
ing to the length of his service, and so need 
not fear starvation in the end. 

Mr. Davis: It is a mistake to compare 
our country with Germany. We are grow- 
ing, and in a tentative condition. It is 
fairer to compare our States with each other 
or with Canada. Canada has a certain 
standard of literary attainment which is 
required before a téacher can enter the 
schools, and then a professional Normal 
course. Second and third-grade diplomas 
are obtained upon completing given courses 
of study. Some of our western States 
have summer Normal schools, at the close 
of which those who pass the examination 
receive a license to teach for one year. A 
course of study is framed for four grades 
the license just mentioned admitting a 
teacher to the D grade, the next course to 
the C,and so on. I think our present plan 
of different grades of certificate is good—it 
encourages young teachers to improve 
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themselves. ‘The Normal diploma should 
be the only permanent certificate granted 
to teachers. But while we might fill our 
city schools with graduates, we cannot hope 
to do so in the country. 

Mr. Hillard: It is unfair to compare us 
with nations on the other side, as has been 
said; but I am not sure the comparison is 
unfavorable to us now. ‘They have 
trained soldiers over there: have not our 
untrained soldiers done as well as ever they 
did? So they may have trained teachers, 
but our untrained may do equally 
good work. ‘The paper presupposes that 
under our school system teaching is a per- 
manent professional employment; and this 
not being the case kills the argument prac- 
tically. ‘Were it at all practicable, I should 
favor legislation in this general direction. 

Mr. Luckey: The: military comparison 
proves nothing; if we had an exanfple of a 
nation with no trained military men coping 
with one that had them, it would mean 
something. ‘The common soldier is not 
educated anywhere; and the commanders 
are as carefully trained here as on the other 


even 


ones 


side. 

Deputy Supt. Lindsey: I agree in the 
main with Mr. Luckey. ‘The world over, 
the basis of professional education is a col- 
lege course, and to this is superadded the 
Boston has already 


professional course. 
ar in this direction as to give 


gone so far 
first-grade certificates only to who 
have first graduated from a college, and 
then from a strictly professional course in 
a Normal To the second grade, 
teachers are admitted by the professional 
teachers themselves. 

Mr. Palm: We should not make the mis 
take of recommending a thing that is not 
practicable. The theory of the paper 
seems all right, but we must move gradu 
ally in the matter, and consult public senti 
ment. People must Avew that we need 
better teachers before we can induce them 
to get them in the only possible way—by 
paying for them. Directors at present do 
not believe it is necessary to require teach 
ers to be graduates of colleges and Normal 
schools. Besides, there are other teachers, 
and some of them in my county, who do 
better work than those who have college 
degrees. ‘There are people who have had 
all the spirit and sympathy educated out of 
them. Let us not attempt to overstep the 
limits of our ability. Most of the teaching 
in this State—three-fourths of it—is and 
will be done by ladies; and you will mever 
get them to make the proposed preparation. 


those 
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Dr. Higbee: The gentleman’s propor- 
tion of female teachers is not correct. 

Mr. Palm: I think there are three-fourths 
ladies. 

Deputy Supt. Houck: Nothing like it ; 
including Philadelphia, the excess of fe- 
males in the State is very slight—practically 
the sexes are equal. I see nothing wrong 
in the spirit of the proposition under dis 
cussion—we are applying its spirit in prac- 
tice to-day. But if we are ever to enforce it 
literally, we must begin at the other end. 
If we say to the applicant, ‘‘ You must pass 
the college or university, and then the 
Normal school,’’ and when he has done it 
we offer him a few dollars per month for a 
few months in the year, he will not teach, 
of course. We must work from ‘the other 
end—increase the length of term and the 
salary—and then the grade will go up. 
We are*told again and again what a grand 
thing it would be to have a standard as 
high as other professions. Now I don’t 
know exactly how they try to regulate this 
matter in the other professions, but I do 
know that there is plenty of the poorest 
quality of material in all of them; and I 
believe the average teacher will compare 
favorably with the average man in any other 
profession—lawyer, doctor, or preacher. 

Mr. Luckey: You’ll admit that he don’t 
make as much money. 

Mr. Houck: I have already touched 
that point. There are plenty of men ad- 
mitted to the bar who couldn’t get a pro- 
visional certificate from any man here: 
among the doctors there is a good deal of 
quackery: and there are men preaching the 
gospel who can scarcely write their own 
names. I[ object to putting our teachers on 
a level with any of these. Instead of com- 
plaining of our teachers, it is a source of 
wonder to me, all things considered, that 
they do so well. The work of our conven- 
tions will compare favorably with that of 
similar bodies in other professions. No 
doubt we might profitably change many 
things about the certificates and the exam- 
inations; but the fundamental difficulty is 
the six months’ term. Suppose we had a 
class of men and women prepared as the 
paper proposes ; at $600 a year, which would 
be little enough, we would have to pay over 
ten millions every year, to supply the pres- 
ent number of schools in Pennsylvania. For 
the present, we had better begin at the 
other end, and strike our hardest blows for 
longer term and larger salary, and leave the 
rest © regulate itself. 

On motion, adjourned until afternoon. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 


'THE Convention was called to order at 2 

| o'clock, the roll-call having shown a 
number of new arrivals; and the discussion 
of the morning was resumed. 

Prof. J. H. Young, of Indiana, was 
elected an advisory member. 

Mr. Prather: I wish to speak briefly upon 
the question of requiring people to be Col- 
lege and Normal school graduates before 
they are allowed to teach. We cannot 
keep teachers permanently here at the same 
wages that would hold them in Germany. 
Labor is cheaper there, and the settled 
order of things holds a man to one position 
in life; while here the oil wells, the gold 
and silver mines, the rich farms of the 
West, call our teachers away, and they go. 
We cannot make the proposed plan practi- 
cal; it would multiply teachers’ wages by 
five or six, and we could not collect the 
taxes that must be levied to pay them. 
There are many people who have only 
their little home, and can just manage to 
keep it, who would have to be sold out if 
the taxes were multiplied by three. If we 
pay as much for teachers as preachers, and 
there are five times as many of the former, 
how shall we pay the taxes? We must 
move slowly in this matter; and I believe 
the Deputy Superintendent is right—we 
should begin at the otherend. The best 
point to make now would probably be the 
increase of the term to eight months, at 
present salaries per month. 

Dr. Higbee: The question of the propri- 
ety of allowing responsibility to rest en- 
tirely upon one person in the granting of 
certificates might be profitably considered. 

Mr. Chamberlain: We are probably unani- 
mous in the opinion that too much respon- 
sibility rests upon the Superintendent; but 
the difficulty is, how to do better. We cannot 
have all the teachers together at one time 
and place, to be examined by a committee ; 
in my @dunty there would be a thousand 
applicants, and there is no place with suffi- 
cient accommodations. Nor does it seem 
practicable for the committee to travel from 
district to district, because of the great ex- 
pense involved. 

Mr. Palm: Other States have tried dif- 
ferent methods, and some of them are now 
trying to introduce ours—shall we then go 
back and take what they are discarding ? 
Perhaps we have as good an arrangement as 
circumstances permit. It is true that each 
Superintendent makes his own standard ; 
but we do not differ very widely. If we 
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have friends that we incline to favor, a com- 
mittee of three would have three times as 
many. Past experience has shown that our 
plan works. What its faults are, the De- 
partment has the chance to see, and I hope 
they will frankly point them out to us. 

Mr. Houck: Of course there are exami- 
nations that are not conducted as they 
should be; but there are no serious abuses. 
It has been truly said that the Superinten- 
dents’ standards do not widely differ. I be- 
lieve the officer who sees the teachers at 
work is the proper examiner. It is true 
that professional and permanent certificates 
have been given too freely, and it might be 
better in that view to have an examining 
board for the highest grade; but even this 
is beset with difficulties. It is time that the 
numbers on the provisional certificate were 
discarded as useless. No certificate what- 
ever should be given to incompetent per- 
sons, and Superintendent Dixon would have 
done better, in my judgment, to leave those 
few schools vacant than to give certificates 
to unqualified teachers. We must look to 


you, gentlemen, to raise the standard; and 
you can do it by refusing any certificate to 
those who cannot pass a fair examination. 
Those of you who do this, make your cer- 
tificate mean something. 


Mr. Dixon: In New York the Board of 
Regents send out certain questions, upon 
which written examinations are held through- 
out the State on the same day. ‘This is an 
approximation to a fair test and a uniform 
standard of intellectual attainment. But 
there are many other qualities that go to 
make a successful teacher which this test 
does not reach, nor can any other except 
competent personal observation of actual 
work in school. ‘The real object is to find 
out the teachers’ fitness for the position ; 
and who can do this so well as the Superin- 
tendent who meets them in his daily walks 
and knows their habits and character? 
Some of the best-informed persons make 
very poor teachers; and some with less 
mental attainments do better work, and ex- 
ert a better influence every way. 
in the plan of examination by the Superin- 
tendent in the presence of Directors; and 
we have a right to feel proud of its results. 

Mr. Chamberlain: In written examina- 
tions, how are Directors to judge the re- 
sults ? 

Mr. Dixon: There is as much oral as 
written work. 

Deputy Superintendent Lindsey: The 
Department has taken action upon the num- 
bers on the certificate, and stricken off the 


I believe | 
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4 and 5, which will therefore not be found 
upon the new blanigs. Superintendents will 
not now be expected to give certificates to 
‘*poor’’ and ‘‘very poor’’ teachers. 

Mr. Sloan: Superintendents are often 
embarrassed in refusing certificates to unfit 
persons, by social pressure. If there were 
an examining board, they would be relieved 
from this responsibility, or at least would 
not have to carry it alone. 

Mr. Schenck: I hold written examina- 
tions, and preserve the papers—that is a 
sure protection. If anybody alleges that 
injustice has been done, the papers can be 
produced. When you have madé your ex- 
amination and certificate mean something, 
you will have less unworthy applicants. 
Having examined a teacher once, and on 
visiting the school found evidence of pro- 
gress, I do not afflict him with annual ex- 
aminations. While a teacher does good 
work, I will not repeat the examination, 
unless at his request. i will not do it, if 
I lose my commission. I wish while the 
Department were about it, they had taken 
a// the numbers off the certificate. 

Mr. Dixon: The button-holing by appli- 
cants and their friends never troubled me 
much. I have refused a certificate to the 
daughter of an intimate friend, and been 
afterwards thanked for so doing. A man 
who does his duty is always safe. There is 
too much weight given to the effect of our 
acts upon our re-election; we should do 
our duty without regard to whether we are 
re-elected or not, and if we do this faith- 
fully, I believe it will be appreciated. 

Mr. Stockdill: I know that from expe- 
rience. 

Mr. Chamberlain: My friend from Cam- 
eron does right to keep the examination 
papers. One year I rejected between five 
and six hundred, and there was no com- 
plaint—simply because I gave notice that 
their papers were on file for reference. It 
is a simple and effective protection. 

Mr. Jones: I have. no sympathy with 
these comparisons with other professions. 
A fortune-telling or spiritualistic quack can 
to-day by law enrol himself as a physician ; 
and there are men who can yell and howl 
in the pulpit and eat your chickens after- 
wards that don’t know much of the gospel 
they pretend to preach; and I don’t care 
to hear teachers put on a level with them. 
But it is the duty of every one to fight the 
temptations incident to his employment ; 


and one of the ways for teachers to do this * 


is by frequent examinations. If we have 
nothing to stimulate us, we shall get dryer 
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and smaller, instead of growing with our 
years. We have applied this doctrine in 
Erie, and the result is activity and growth ; 
and to-day if you want anything 
there, outside or inside the 
must go to the teachers—because they are 
the live men and women. I believe in an 
examination that makes us tell 
know, and show what we can do. 

Mr. Luckey: It will hardly be denied 
that for some reason or other the 
has not the same social or professional 
standing as the lawyer, doctor, or preacher, 
and is not similarly recognized as a person 
of learning and influence. Why is this true? 
I say, because teachers are treated like chil 
dren—made to stand up in rows and recite 
from year to year; and they come to re 
gard themselves as children, and so receive 
the same consideration and exert the same 
influence as children. I want them 
let alone—given a chance to grow: if they 
don’t grow, then put them down and out, 
but don’t worry them meanwhile. ‘Teach 
ers should demand that they be treated as 
men and women. 

The first recommendation of Mr. Luckey 
voted upon and adopted—ayes 15, 
noes 10. 

The second recommendation was adopted 
without a division. 


done 
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teache1 


to be 


was 


RAPID CALCULATION. 


Mr. Luckey said members had 
expressed a wish to see something of the 
work done in the Pittsburgh schools in 
rapid calculation, which had been discussed 
at the State ‘Teachers’ Association and since 
in the ScHooL JouRNAL. If the Conven 
tion so desired, a class would be brought 
before it this evening, and their proficiency 
tested. 


SeV eral 


rEMPERANCE TEXT-BOOKS. 
The Chair: I have received a written re 
quest that some attention be given by the 
Convention to the subject of remperan e 
text-books. Of course we have nothing to 
do with the text-book matter, could not 
properly pass any recommendation concern 
ing it, and if we should do so it would have 
no force. We are further asked to fix a 
time for listening to an address upon the 
subject by Mrs. Hunt, of Boston. As this 
session is called for a special purpose, the 
introduction of other matter seems inappro 
priate ; but I do not wish to assume the re- 
sponsibility of deciding the question, and 
will leave it in the hands of the Conven 
tion. 
The read, and Mr. Prather 


letter was 


what we: 


[Fxs., 


moved that an opportunity be given Mrs 
Hunt on to-morrow (Wednesday) evening. 

The motion being seconded by Mr. 
Chamberlain, Prof. Young said that some 
members had come here at a sacrifice to 
attend to this special work, and it should 
not be infringed upon. We can all find 
temperance lectures at home, with all re 
spect to the lady from Boston. 

Mr. Schenck: If we must have evening 
sessions at all, I think we should give them 
to the business for which we came here. 

Mr. Prather: It is a presentation of the 
subject from a new standpoint—the intro 
duction of temperance truth into the schools 
by object teaching and supplementary books. 
I think we can well afford to listen to it. 

Mr. Dixon proposed to amend that the 
ime given be hmited to twenty minutes, 
which was agreed to. 

Mr. Baker offered to substitute the clos 
ing twenty minutes of Wednesday after 
noon’s session. 


Mr. Palm said it was worth our while to 
back for an evening 


g session, if we 
could hear of a plan to do good temperance 
work in the schools. 


‘ 
The substitute was lost, and the original 
motion as amended was carried. 


come 


ADVISORY MEMBERS 

Dr. Jeffers of Westminster College, Dr. 
B. C. Jillson, Prof. Andrews, Dr. Watkins, 
Prof. Daniels, Prof. Wakeham, and Prof. 
S. | Hoge were elected adv ISOTY members. 


SCHOOLS. 


rHE NORMAL 
lhe third recommendation of Mr. Luck 
ey’s paper was read by the Secretary. 

Mr. Dixon: I believe in special prepara 
tion, and in the Normal schools giving it. 
If only such pupils as those mentioned are 
to be admitted, the doors of some of them 
must be No professional school— 
of law, medicine, or theology—is 
or can be supported by the fees received 
from tuition. Even as they now are, the 
Normal schools need State help, though 
they receive a good deal of money from 
pupils who could not make the proposed 
preparation for teaching. ‘The admission 
of academic pupils does not interfere with 
the professional course ; the undergraduates 
often do good work; many receive benefit 
who could not or would not under the pro- 
posed plan—and should these be excluded, 
it would injure the usefulness of all the 
schools, and close the doors of half of them. 

Mr. Hillard moved to lay the recommen- 
dation on the table, which was lost—ayes 


( losed. 


whether 
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Mr. Hillard: This plan, if put in force, 
would destroy the Normal schools and _ take 
from the great body of our teachers the 
only chance they have to get the special 
training we have just declared to be neces- 
sary. That the great majority of their 
pupils are not up to this standard, we all 
know: so if we pass this, we vote to de- 
prive them of the special training we re- 
quire them to have. We had better not 
extinguish the little light we have. 

Mr. Baker: As the Normal schools now 
are, a pupil can first acquire the literary 
qualification, and afterward the professional. 
By this recommendation, we would send 
them elsewhere for the first, and the schools 
would be closed and deprive them of the 
last. Besides, people will not go to college 
four years, and then to a Normal school, to 
prepare to teach for twenty-five dollars a 
month. 

Mr. Palm: This is simply a question of 
closing the Normal schools. They can 
hardly live now; what will they do if fur- 
ther restricted? Under the plan proposed, 
I do not believe there would be pupils 
enough in Pennsylvania .to support a single 
Normal school. 

Mr. Luckey: A professional school in 
name should be such in fact. We want the 
present schools to live and flourish, but not 
under false colors. It would be no more ri- 
diculous to send a boy to Jefferson Medical 
College to learn addition and subtraction, 
than to send him to a professional training 
school at Millersville or Indian&, if they 
were professional schools. 

Dr. Jeffers: I am in favor of the propo- 
sition. Of course no such school would 
pay—all professional schools are upon the 
endowment basis; but it seems premature 
to discuss the question whether it will hurt 
the Normal schools, before we have consid 
ered whether it be desirable that pupils 
should have a college education before they 
go there. However, since that seems to be 
the point, I may say that I do not believe it 
would injure these schools. It would cer- 
tainly place a xea/ Normal school upon its 
true basis—a school for the training of per- 
sons previously educated. It is not only in 
our business that there is a movement in 
this direction—there is an advance all along 
the line. Lawyers and doctors are raising 
the standard of admission to their profes- 
sions. The feeling is general that too many 
are receiving special training who have not 
been fitted for it by education. Perhaps 
the plan proposed is too strong—calculated 


to break rather than stretch the system ; if | 


so, let it be juditiously modified; but its 
direction is right. ‘Teachers should be as 
well educated as any other professional 
class. This proposition is sufficiently lib 
eral; it allows the State department to pass 
any one who has sufficient knowledge, and 
it names the high school along with the 
college and university; surely here are 
loop-holes enough for entrance to the pro- 
fession. ‘This proposition would work no 
ultimate injury to the Normal schools, and 
it should not be summarily voted down. 

Mr. Prather: I protest against the adop- 
tion of this; it would kill the Normal 
schools for the time being, if not for all 
time. There is not a college graduate in 
my county who would put in two years at a 
Normal school preparing to teach; and 
there are not many anywhere. We need 
not and should not divorce methods of in- 
struction from the subject-matter to be 
taught—in fact, we cannot if we would. In 
our public schools, especially the higher 
grades, every pupil is taking lessons in 
methods, and learning to teach. We can- 
not afford to exclude the common branches 
from the Normal schools at present, because 
it would destroy them, and they are doing 
a good work—our teachers go there, and 
come home benefited both in scholarship 
and professional ability. The change pro 
posed would not stop at closing the Normal 
schools; many a common school would 
have to be closed for want of such a high- 
grade teacher; and public sentiment would 
be set backward a generation. Not all 
doctors or preachers who are doing good 
work are educated men; so there are plenty 
of teachers who are neither college-bred 
nor Normal graduates, whose enthusiasm 
and aptitude for the work more than make 
up for the deficiency. Of course, there are 
some positions for which we must have 
highly educated men; but not in every 
common school. Young women who have 
learned teaching by being taught, very often 
do as well, I believe, without a college edu 
cation as they would with it. And even if it 
were possible, as it is not, to get such a 
class of well-prepared teachers, how could 
we pay them ? 

Prof. Durling: I believe I have at heart 
the interest of the common schools, and 
also of the Normal schools. I am thankful 
for the warm interest manifested on their 
behalf, but I cannot agree with some of the 
statements that have been made by the op- 
ponents of the recommendation under dis 
cussion. I was somewhat astonished to 
hear the objection that high literary qualifi- 
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cation would make teachers demand sala- 
ries that would break up the taxpayers. If 
that is good argument, why not apply it to 
the other professions? ‘There is as urgent 
demand for educated teachers as for edu 
cated lawyers, doctors, or ministers. The 
lawyer deals with our estates, the doctor 
with our bodies, the preacher with our 
souls; but the teacher’s work reaches all of 
them. The mind unfolds according to 
fixed laws; and how is the teacher to train 
it, if he does not understand them? Two 
things are needed for a successful teacher: 
natural adaptation to the work, and a mind 
stored with knowledge which he is prepared 
to impart. It is true that many good 
teachers are not college bred; but how 
much better teachers would they have been 
with the college education! It takes years 
of experience to gain the knowledge which 
may be imparted in a short time at a good 
training school. I believe in thorough pro- 
fessional training for all teachers. It re 
quires as much mental strength and culture, 
or more, to teach the lowest primary class, 
as in the higher grades. ‘To teach ad- 
vanced pupils is comparatively easy; but 
the beginners must be taught to think. 
Who can estimate the damage done just 


here by the incompetent teacher—yet the 
injured party, not realizing his loss, cannot 


even complain. As to the particular decla 
ration before us, it may be too strong; but 
its spirit is right. ‘The professional training 
in our Normai schools must be lengthened 
and deepened; and the. day should and 
will come when the academical work can be 
entirely separated from the professional. 
There should at least be two distinct 
courses, one underlying the other. Per 
haps the adoption of this proposition as it 
stands would be going too fast; but it is 
the ideal Normal school. 

Prof. Young: A great deal of truth has 
been uttered on both sides. The principle 
of this statement is right, but its immediate 
enforcement in practice would be detrimen 
tal. Besides, its statement is indefinite; 
there is no uniformity among colleges, uni 
versities or high schools, yet all are coupled 
together—and even if we adopted it, we 
should have no standard of admission to 
Normal schools. I agree with the author 
of the paper in the belief that these training 
schools should be strictly professional ; but 
having made them so, we must go on and 
fix the standard of admission to which the 
other institutions must bring their pupils— 
and this would be a matter of no little dif- 
ficulty. As the proposition stands, it 
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might be construed to mean anything or 
to mean nothing. 

Mr. Prather: I am not be understood as 
opposing the highest education of teachers, 
but I am opposed to requiring every teacher 
to possess a college degree and a Normal 
school diploma. 

It was agreed that the future sessions be 
held in the Council Chamber at the City 
Hall, and, on motion, the Convention ad- 
journed to 9 o’clock a. m. 


— — 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


YURSUANT to adjournment, the Con- 
| vention met at the City Hall at 9 
o'clock, and the discussion was taken up at 
the point where it was left at adjournment 
yesterday. 

The third recommendation of Mr. Luck- 
ey’s paper was again read. 

Mr. Morrow: The more I think about 
this, the more I am convinced that to pass 
it without modification would be a mis- 
take. Let us not announce that we are 
about to run until we are certain that we can 
walk. Suppose this plan were at once put 
in operation, and all academic instruction 
excluded from the Normal schools—all ap- 
plicants must come with a diploma from a 
university, a college, or high school. How 
many of these higher institutions give 
special attention to the common branches, 
which the people need in their common 
schools ?* Scarcely any of them—they have 
not time, and that is not their business. 
Who then is to draw the line among these 
graduates and their institutions, to separate 
the sheep from the goats? If the School 
Department, what an elephant it would have 
on hand! Or must all graduates be allowed 
to go in, without discrimination ? I doubt 
if any Normal school in the State would 
have a dozen applications for admission by 
people of this class in a year. The pro- 
posed change would close the Normal 
schools; and if we mean that, let us say so 
plainly. But supposing there were pupils 
enough in the State to run one institution ; 
what would they be, compared to the num- 
ber of teachers needed? Scarcely a drop 
in the bucket! But I do not believe it would 
be at all possible to keep even one institu- 
tion alive: men and women of that class 
would not put in two or three more years of 
study with a prospect of thirty dollars a 
month! You would not get a corporal’s 
guard of teachers intwenty years. I believe 
in higher education, but I believe too that 
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it is necessary for us now to have institutions 
that combine academic and professional in- 
struction. What the public want in their 
schools, and therefore in their teachers, is 
sound, thorough instruction in the common 
branches of an English education. The 
colleges and universities are too busy with 
the dead languages and higher mathematics 
to give attention to these common branches, 
and their graduates seldom care to teach 
common schools; but the Normal school 
steps in and prepares teachers for the par- 
ticular work they have to do; and we can- 
not afford to close or cripple them. For 
this reason I must oppose the proposition as 
it stands. 

Mr. Davis: I would fain have the Nor- 
mal schools strictly professional; but are 
we prepared for it? Undera rigid enforce- 
ment, the plan proposed would kill these 
schools. Besides, colleges have their pre- 
paratory departments: why not Normal 
schools also ? 

Mr. Spiegel: What we want to get at 
is, how to get a class of professional teachers, 
instead of people who remain in the business 
but a few years. I think the Normal schools 
should have a good academic course, and in 
addition a year and a half or two years of 
This seems the most 


professional training. 
practical way to meet our present wants. 
Mr. George Rowe (School Director of 


Indiana): ‘This question is merely an indi- 
cation of a want of system. We need to 
begin and lay out a plan of school work 
from beginning to end, which shall fix the 
different grades by a uniform standard, to 
which all shall conform—the primary, ad- 
vanced and high school, the college and the 
professional or Normal school. We _ need 
the literary course first, then the special train- 
ing. Perhaps it is going a step too far to 
include the university in this recommenda- 
tion—that is intended for training in spe- 
cialties. 

Dr. Jeffers: Such a change as is pro- 
posed by this part of the paper should not 
go into effect until five or ten years after the 
passage of the law enacting it. We would 
require at least that length of time to pre- 
pare for it. College graduates do not often 
go into the Normal schools, because there is 
not enough new matter taught there (beyond 
what they got at college) to keep them busy 
three months. There are Normal graduates 
who are not ready for the Freshman class in 
college—I know one who had to spend a 
year in the preparatory department. But 
relieve your Normal faculty of the acadamic 
work and let them give their time and 


ability to real professional training, and 
their diploma will have a value that will 
make our college graduates willing to work 
for it. It has been recommended that the 
State take hold of all educational institu- 
tions, and unify the whole system. This 
involves State support for the colleges ; for 
while they are supported from private means, 
they will do as they choose and make their 
courses to suit themselves. But all the col- 
leges of the State would be glad to drop this 
training business if the Normal schools came 
up to the requirement of their name. There 
could be no objection to a preparatory de- 
partment at a Normal school, if it received 
no endowment from the State: but the 
public funds should be appropriated only to 
special training. As it now stands, many 
graduates of first-class institutions have al- 
ready gone over the ground covered by the 
Normal course, and far more thoroughly 
than the Normal schools require. For in- 
stance, in some Normal schools, the course 
has three months Mental Science—in col- 
leges they give it a year; in the Normal 
schools Chemistry has three months—in the 
college seven months. Of course such a 
college graduate don’t go to the Normal 
school—why should he? But he does want, 
and is anxious to find, help in professional 
training ; and that he looks in vain to the 


Normal school of to-day is not the fault of 


the Normal professors, but of a system which 
compels them to give nine-tenths of their 
time to the work of tutors, which consumes 
their energy, and makes even the fraction 
of professional work that remains of inferior 
character and value. But I believe in Nor- 
mal schools, and am opposed to destroying 
what we have until we get something better. 
Our present Normal schools are better than 
what preceded them, though not so good as 
we ought to have. This free discussion is 
satisfactory evidence that no jealousy is go 
ing to prevent all of us from getting together 
in future, to interest all the people of the 
State in every branch of educational work. 

Mr. Luckey: I have no objection to this 
preparatory work being done at the Normal 
School, as preliminary to the professional 
course—but I do object to calling this acad- 
emical work Normal training ; and we should 
insist that the money given by the State be 
expended upon strictly and exclusively pro- 
fessional training. 

Mr. Chamberlain: You had better put 
that explanation into the text of the paper 
before we vote upon it. 

Mr. Keith: I know of some Normal 
schools that give more than a year to Mental 
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Science ; and I know of some New York 
colleges which cannot compare with some 
Normal schools in their work in this branch. 
But it is true that not enough time is given 
to professional training. 

Dr. Higbee: In asking for these papers, 
we had no idea that their suggestions were 
to be adopted, or voted upon. It was 
thought best that these subjects should be 
assigned, some matter prepared, the senti- 
ment of the Superintendents ascertained by 
discussion, and the whole referred to a com- 
mittee from each convention, to meet in 
joint session, and consider what should be 


the direction of school legislation, and if 


deemed advisable present a bill to the legis- 
lature. It is scarcely in the line of the plan 
that we should vote upon these propositions ; 
but if the body so desire, I shall not object. 
I think we sometimes forget that we must 
have teachers not only for the district 
schools, but also for the high school and the 
Normal school—not only teachers of the 
elementary branches, but teachers of the 
teachers ; and we want some test of quali- 
fication. ‘The fact is that at present there is 
perhaps not a single professor in our Normal 
schools who could take a primary school 
without passing an examination. ‘The ma 
chinery is not well adjusted. But after all, 
do we not pay too much attention to the 
machinery, and too little to the content ? 
What matters it whether a man obtained 
his education at the university or at the 
plow, so that he Aas the required qualifica- 
tion? Still it is right to guard the entrance 
to the profession, and the professional 
schools. Shall we allow any and everybody 
to enter the Normal school and receive aid 
from the State, who simply declares his in- 
tention to teach? Shall the professor take 
him into the professional department, with- 
out regard to his s/a¢us, and attempt to pre- 
pare him for the professional course while 
he is pursuing it? Surely there should be 
some guard set at this point. We all know 
that in many cases the value of a diploma 
depends on the quality of the parchment. 
The real question is, what lies deAznd the 
diploma—in the man. Mr. Luckey does 
not propose that no one shall be admitted to 
the Normal school without a ‘‘ sheepskin’’— 
he provides for any one who is sufficiently 
qualified to gain a certificate of scholarship 
from the State Department—and his inten- 
tion is, if I apprehend him, that no one 
shall be admitted to a Normal school who 
does not reach a certain standard of qual- 
ification. He wants the pupils of the profes- 
sional school to come with some respectable 
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amount of preparation to receive profes- 
sional instruction. ‘The ideal Normal school 
should have only pupils of a high literary 
grade, and the instruction addressed to them 
such as Rosencrantz or Pestalozzi would 
have given to a class properly prepared to 
listen to them: shat would be a professional 
school! Of course we cannot hope for any- 
thing like this at once; but we can do 
something in the way of fixing a curriculum 
which shall be the basis of the professional 
course in a Normal school. ‘The difficulty 
is that we have no right to regulate the cur- 
riculum of private institutions—we can only 
prescribe the status of professional students ; 
the State has nothing to do with the acad- 
emic department, the only bond of connec- 
tion being the State aid to students, and the 
State representatives in the Board of Exam- 
iners. But we can fix the measure of quali- 
cation preparatory to the professional 
course; and Mr. Luckey desires to do so, 
and to have it certified by State authority, 
and so become part of the educational sys- 
tem of the Commonwealth. 

Mr. Knight: As a friend to the Normal 
schools, if this proposition remains in its 
present shape I must vote no. 

Mr. Luckey: You observe the paper only 
says the Normal schools must have a strictly 


professional course—it does not exclude any 


other, and they can have a preparatory if 
they choose. 

Mr. Young asked for a division of the 
question, and the first division—‘‘ Third, 
the State Normal schools to have a strictly 
professional — was unanimously 
adopted. 

The second division was read—‘‘ and to 
receive only those who hold diplomas from 
some university, college or high school, or 
a certificate of scholarship from the State 
Department.”’ 

‘Mr. Luckey 
striking out the words ‘‘and to receive,’ 
and inserting ‘‘into which shall be re- 
ceived.’’ He said this would only serve to 
make more apparent the real meaning of the 
clause. 

he amendment was voted down—ayes 8, 
noes 19—after which the clause as it stood 
was also voted down. 

Mr. Luckey: That is equivalent to saying 
we think there should be no standard of 
qualification ; the Normal schools can now 
take idiots into their professional course. I 
think this action of the body will not look 
well when published. 

Mr. Young: ‘The showed 
plainly enough that it is the sense of the 


course’’ 


asked leave to amend by 


dise ussion 
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meeting that there should be a standard of 
qualification. 

The fourth recommendation of the paper 
was read. 

Dr. Higbee: This seems %o recognize a 
college diploma as equivalent to the Normal ; 
other applicbnts must pass examination by a 
commission, instead of a single Super-nteni 
dent. 

Mr. Luckey: It proposes to recognize a 
college diploma as evidence of /terary qual- 
ification. Of course, all teachers, whether 
graduates or not, should have their /rofes- 
stonal qualification tested. No person 


should be allowed to teach on any kind of | 


diploma without passing a professional ex- 
amination. 

Mr. Palm: ‘This would send two or three 
hundred sets of papers from every county to 
the State Department for examination, and 
would make a demand for extra help there ; 
and the State certificate would be based on 
written work alone. The plan does not 
seem practicable ; the examination of teach- 
ers should be left to the supervising officer 
who sees their work. 

The recommendation was voted down. 

The fifth proposition was read. 

Mr. Dixon: I do not believe in this. 
Frequent examination brings up the teachers 
toa higher plane. Make all certificates per- 
manent, and the holders will grow lazy: 
examination is a stimulus, and it is well that 
there should be power somewhere to refuse 
a certificate, if improvement is not made. 

Prof. Durling: I should have favored this 
permanent certificate, if the manner of get- 
ting it had been properly determined. But 
this paper, which was consistent as a whole, 
has been taken to pieces—some parts adopted 
and others voted down—and we have no 
definite plan left. When teachers have come 
legitimately into the profession, and are 
doing good work, repeated examination 
divides their attention, is unnecessary, and 
I think should be avoided. We should re- 
quire proper preparation before granting any 
certificate, and having made the first exami- 
nation what it should be, the certificate 
ought to be permanent. 

Mr. Johnson: This is dependent upon the 
previous propositions of the paper, and had 
they been adopted I should favor this. But 
after we have rejected the proposed high 
standard, it would be going backward to 
make permanent the certificates granted on 
alow basis. We have too much permanency 
already ; at least one-fourth of the old per- 
manent certificates are worthless as evidence, 
and-there are directors who will not employ 
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their holders without examination. If we 
could make a standard so high that no one 
could enter the profession until qualified, 
then I would vote to make all certificates 
permanent; but I am opposed to making 
permanent all the certificates that we mus? 
grant under, present circumstances. 

Mr. Strayer: | am opposed toitalso. A 
report was once circulated in our neighbor- 
hood that the permanent certificates were all 
to be revoked, and it stirred up a class of 
‘*permanent’’ teachers who greatly needed 
stirring up. 

Mr. Prather: Mr. Luckey’s paper is pro- 
gressive, and this proposition follows logi- 
cally upon the others ; but I think he would 
not favor the adoption of this after the others 
have been defeated. It would have been 
better to make his proposition cover only the 
permanent and professional certificate, leav- 
ing the provisional where it now is. 

Mr. Luckey: I never see a provisional 
certiicate without disgust: it means nothing, 
and some of the examinations on which it is 
given mean about as much. Some of the 
best scholars and teachers—the finest think- 
ers and best educated men, who have made 
their mark in the world—would get a row of 
5’s on their certificate at such an examina- 
tion. Talk about spelling, for instance—I 
know a lady who would be as likely to spell 
cat with a g as any other way, who is com- 
petent to take charge of any Normal School 
in Pennsylvania. A boy who knows noth- 
ing whatever of the subject of geography 
may answer all the questions he gets and re- 
ceive the 1; while a man who has made it a 
life study may get 3 or 4 because he cannot 
locate a fish-pond in China or a creek in 
central Australia. It is simply disgraceful 
for teachers to submit to such examinations ; 
and it is time they should refuse, and insist 
on the recognition of their professional 
standing. 

Mr. Young: We are told first, that 
should have only highly-educated profession- 
al teachers; second, that having once passed 
they should never again be examined. | 
have heard this very often, but I doubt it. 
Perhaps the fresh enthusiasm that comes to 
us with young blood is worth as much as the 
education. It is not necessary to be a col- 
lege graduate to teach a common school. 
Those who come into the business and go 
out in a few years do a great deal of good 
in their way, and it would be a loss to cut 
them off. [t is disagreeable, of course, to 
be examined and re-examined, and there 
must be a place where it shall stop; but 
there is no propriety in the parallel between 


we 
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the teacher and the doctor, lawyer, or 
preacher. Teaching isan infinitely progres- 
sive science, and we are only at the begin- 
ning of it, and must test our growth as we 
go along, to be sure where our teachers are. 
The State has the right and duty of know- 
ing the qualifications of those who teach her 
children; so there is a place for examina- 
tion all the time. 

The fifth proposition was voted down. 

Mr. Luckey, by permission, offered a 


sixth proposition, as follows : 

‘* That professional papers of other States 
and other countries shall pass as valid in this 
commonwealth, when endorsed by the State 
Department.’’ 

This was unanimously agreed to, which 
disposed of Mr. Luckey’s paper. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

Mr. Luckey: The State Teachers’ Asso 
ciation has been accustomed to meet late in 
July or early in August, about the middle of 
vacation, spoiling the city teachers’ summer 
trip, and reducing the attendance at Asso- 
ciation. I move that we request the Execu- 
tive Committee to change the time of this 
year’s session to the second week in July. 

Mr. Morrow seconded the motion, and 
read a letter from Supt. Baer, Chairman of 
Executive Committee, making the same re 
quest ; upon which the motion was put, and 
carried unanimously. 


SHORT SPEECHES. 


On motion of Mr. McQuown, a resolution 
was adopted that during the remaining ses 
sions no member shall speak more than five 
minutes, nor more than once on the same 
subject, until all desiring to speak have had 
an opportunity. 

Mr. Dixon, of Elk, then read the follow 
ing paper on 


A REVIEW OF THE LAW 


RELATING TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS, THEIR METHODS OF 

ELECTION, THEIR TERM OF OFFICE, AND THEIR DUTIES 

By an Act of May the 8th, 1854, the Legisla- 
ture of Pennsylvania enacted ‘“ That there shall 
be chosen, in the manner hereafter directed, an 
officer for each county, to be called the County 
Superintendent.” 

The Act has not been repealed, hence is now 
in force, and the office of county superintendent 
in this State is about twenty-seven years of age. 
At first the office met with a stubborn oppo- 
sition ; and occasionally even in these days the 
voice of complaint against it may be heard; but 
on the whole, the office has admirably sustained 
itself, and has triumphantly pushed itseif into a 
position of universal favor. The people no 
longer clamor for its abolition. It is boked upon 
as a most powerful agency for good, and as an 
indispensable pari of the educational system of 
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the State. The advocates of the law establish- 
ing the county superintendency were evidently 
firm believers in a system of school supervision 
not dreamed of at that time in the philosophy of 
the people at large. They were the theorists 
that, prophet-like, could catch glimpses of the 
future, and behold the salutary workings of a new 
school system—a system providing for a close, a 
professional, and an intelligent supervision of the 
schools by special supervising officers. The 
chief argument raised against the county super- 
intendency at the time of its establishment, and 
which is even now betimes re-echoed out of the 
by-gones by the exceedingly conservative, is 
that it causes an unnecessary supervision and 
consequently entails a useless expense. Gail 
Hamilton and Gail Hamilton's disciples con- 
tend that no school supervision is needed ex- 
cept such as may be attended to by the parents 
and the teachers of the pupils, with perhaps the 
dignified assistance of the fossil remains of the 
dear old committeeman. In answering this ob- 
jection, if worthy of any notice whatever, it is 
but necessary to ask the objector to contrast or 
compare the schools of the present day, under 
the county superintendency, with the schools of 
any period that were not subjected to a profes- 
sional supervision. Who even in theory desires 
to roll back the wheels of the educational chariot 
and again take on board the old committeeman ? 
Who but a Rip Van Winkle perhaps even wishes 
to revert at all to the helpless school days prior 
to the establishment of the superintendency ? 
That system which provides the best super- 
vision is the best system, and will produce the 
best results. 

That Pennsylvania has gone ahead with 
gigantic strides educationally is due in a great 
measure to the county superintendency. ‘“‘ Blind 
to facts, bent on theories,”’ say the Gail Hamil- 
tons, ‘‘the movement is still toward more 
superintendents and more supervision.”’ It is 
not true that people are ‘ blind to facts,’’ but it 
is true that ‘‘the movement is still toward more 
superintendents and more supervision.” Accord- 
ing to the report of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, Gen. Eaton, for the year 
1878, county superintendents or commissioners 
exist in twenty-nine of the States and eight of 
the Territories. The annual reports of these 
officers not only show the good results and wide- 
spread popularity of the system, but also set 
forth that the results would be still more salutary 
if there were ‘‘ more superintendents and more 
supervision.”’ The great State whose school 
interests we serve, and wherein the people once 
contended against county supervisors of schools, 
saying that so much supervision was useless, is 
now permeated with the conviction that our 
present educational policy, although very effi- 
cient and made so by the strong arm of the 
superintendency, is nevertheless deficient in that 
we really need ‘“‘ more superintendents and more 
supervision.” ‘ Close and intelligent super- 
vision is the life of a system of schools, and no 
where in the whole world,”’ says Dr. Wicker- 
sham, ‘‘has there ever been a system that 
reached a high degree of efficiency without it.” 
My proposition is that the school system of this 
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State does not provide supervision enough for 
all the districts within the jurisdiction of the 
county superintendents. Of course, cities and 
boroughs which under the law elect school 
superintendents have a special supervisory 
system. Very properly the county superin- 
tendent has no jurisdiction within these cities, 
for the work of superintending schools in a city 
or large town is quite different from doing a 
similar work in the rural districts. My propo- 
sition requires very little if any argumentation to 
establish it before a convocation of superin- 
tendents of western Pennsylvania. It is well 
known to you all that it is utterly impossible for 
many of the eounty superintendents to inspect 
even once in a whole year every school within 
their respective jurisdictions, The schools visited 
are hurriedly examined, as a rule, and with little 
satisfaction. 

Supervision to be effective must be close ; and 
! ask in all candor, is that a close supervision 
which gives but an annual passing glance? A 
yearly visit is far better than no visit, but the 
courses of study- arranged, the details of methods 
planned, the dozen and one suggestions in re- 
gard to school enterprises—what of them ? How 
do you know that they are observed? How do 
you know what the actual results of your own 
carefully-wrought methods are? Can you learn 
by such infrequent visitations what the exact 
status of the schools is? The irresistible con- 
clusion in a reflecting mind must be that the 
county superintendency acts in most counties 
at too great a distance fromgthe schools, and 
covers too much ground, to produce the most 
desirable results. In answer to my proposition, 
it is urged that the school directors under the 
law have a supervisory duty to perform toward 
the schools. This is true, and a very wise pro- 
vision it is too. They ought to visit the schools, 
but who ever heard of school directors doing it? 
Do they perform this duty? Do they do it? 
And where they do, as a rule, is their super- 
vision comprehensive and sufficient? The fact 
is, members of school boards are very seldom 
persons of acknowledged skill in teaching, hence 
in most cases unqualified for the work of super- 
vising the methods of instruction employed. 
With as much propriety might a blacksmith be 
set over a carpenter to direct his efforts. Local 
supervision on the part of school directors is 
very necessary and efficient so far as it goes ; but 
there is an important point to which it was 
never intended to reach, and which in the nature 
of things it cannot attain to. 

It is urged that under the law one member of 
each school board, the secretary for instance, 
may be appointed district superintendent and 
given full authority to visit the schools. This 
may be true; but as before claimed, the in- 
spector of schools should be a_ thoroughly 
practical teacher—and who will claim this qualifi- 
cation, as a rule, for the secretaries within the 
jurisdiction of the county superintendents? I 
grant that many secretaries who are acting as 
district superintendents are the right men in the 
right place; but these are isolated cases, for 
which the system can justly claim no credit. In 
Alabama, by an Act of the Legislature dated 
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February the 7th, 1879, each township or school 
district has a superintendent appointed by the 
county superintendent, subject to the approval 
of the State superintendent. This approximates 
my theory. I suggest that a law be passed in 
this State establishing the office of local super- 
intendent; that the officer be appointed by the 
school directors within the jurisdiction of the 
office, subject to the approval of the county 
superintendent ; that the required qualifications 
be such, in the main, as those demanded for eligi- 
bility to the county superintendency; that the 
term of office be one year, the incumbent, how- 
ever, to be subject to removal for cause by the 
county superintendent, also eligible to re-election ; 
that the jurisdiction be or include one township 
or borough, or several combined, in one county, 
according to the circumstances and needs of the 
case; that the duties be clearly defined and be 
such as shall bring the officer into very frequent 
contact with each school; that the salary of the 
officer be fixed by the school directors choosing 
him, and be paid by them proportionately out 
of the same fund from which teachers are paid. 
Of course I cannot here go into details, but the 
outline given will show you some idea of my 
theory. This then is substantially what I mean 
when I say that we want ‘‘ more superintendents 
and more supervision’’—that the county super- 
intendency is unequal to the task that has 
placed upon it. 

In about thirteen States and six Territories the 
county superintendents are elected by the people. 
‘It is,” says the New York School Journal, ‘a 
shameful plan.” ‘Foo true, the elective plan is 
an elective farce. In Indiana and Pennsylvania 
the laws provide for the appointment of county 
superintendents by conventions of minor school 
officers. Other methods are employed in other 
States, but to my mind the method in force in 
Pennsylvania, with a little modification, will se- 
cure as efficient officers as can be secured by any 
other method. There are six school directors 
composing each school board, and it is the duty 
of all of the directors, not in cities and boroughs 
otherwise provided for, to assemble in convention 
at their respective county seats once in every third 
year, to choose ‘‘ v7va voce’’ a person who shall 
be county superintendent. No radical change in 
this plan do I deem advisable. I am emphati- 
cally of the opinion that it should be, as it is, the 
duty and the right of every director to attend the 
triennial convention electing the county super- 
intendent. I say every director, but I contend 
that no school board should be composed of 
more than three, or possibly five members. If 
the local superintendency I have suggested were 
established, there would be no necessity whatever 
for more than three directors in a school board, 
Six is an ‘‘ unwieldy ’’ number, to say the least. 
It prevents holding school meetings, for four 
must be present for the transaction of business, 
and it is hard to get a quorum on all occasions, 
Six is not a number conducive to peace in bal- 
loting, for wranglings over dead-locks and tie 
votes are very common. 

It is proposed by some that the conventions 
to elect county superintendents should be com- 
posed of one or two delegates elected by and 
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from the proper board of directors in each 
school district. It is proposed by others that the 
directors on a fixed date, throughout the com- 
monwealth, vote in their respective districts for a 
person to be county superintendent, and that 
the results of these district elections be sent by 
their respective secretaries to the proper county 
seats, where these secretaries shall canvass the 
returns and declare the results. Again, it is 
proposed by others still, that a law be passed 
providing for the payment of the expenses neces- 
sarily incurred by directors in attending the 
triennial convention. Indeed, there are theories 
and theories; but we had “‘ better bear the ills 
we have than fly to others that we know not of.”’ 
The plans referred to have been recently urged 
and with some show of plausibility. Against 
the method now in force it is claimed there are 
two well-grounded objections; first, that dis- 
tricts remote from the ‘‘ seat of justice’’ are fre 
quently without representation in the triennial 
convention; second, that candidates corruptly 
procure the votes of directors by paying their ex- 
penses incurred in attending said convention; 
and it is claimed that either of the above plans 
would avoid these objections. In answer to the 
first objection, I assert that it is not well 
grounded. It is not true that remote districts or 
any other districts are without representation in 
the convention—unless perhaps when there is 
but one candidate before the people. In most 
cases there are long and bitter contests over the 
matter; and whether the directors are sick or in 


health, whether lame, halt, blind or otherwise, 


whether one hundred miles from the county 
seat or at the county seat, the presence of the 
directors is wanted, and is obtained too—in proof 
of which assertion I refer you not only to your 
own personal knowledge, but to the records. 
In reply to the second objection, I also assert 
that it is not well grounded. It has no founda- 
tion in fact except perhaps in an isolated case. 
It is a libelous statement, defaming both super- 
intendents and directors. Directors do not 
barter with candidates in this style. They are 
the solid representative men of the district, and 
not to be trifled with. There is no cause for 
alarm. The whole thing is a mere bugaboo. 
Directors generally vote for the person of their 
choice without fear or favor, without political, re- 
ligious or sectional bias, and without taking into 
consideration the mere bagatelle of the expenses 
incurred. Directors willingly take care of them- 
selves and are capable of doing it—neither do 
they ask, so far as I know, that a law be passed 
providing for the payment of their expenses. | 
am decidedly in favor of clinging to the old 
method: it is producing very satisfactory results. 
But again I repeat, let a local superintendency be 
established, and each school board be reduced to 
three or five members. 

Section one hundred and forty-six of the 
school laws fixes the length of the county su 
perintendents’ term of office at three years. It 
is repeatedly claimed that the term should be 
five years. To me it seems that three years 
make a term of the proper length. If in that 
time a man cannot get his methods into opera- 
tion, and impress the schools with his worth—in 
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short, if he cannot in three years show that he 
is alive—then let him be buried. Let the direct- 
ors then approve or disapprove of his labors. 

Section one hundred and forty-seven of the 
school laws fixes the salaries of the county super 
intendents, or rather makes a straggling move- 
ment that way, That section has more winding 
ways than an Egyptian labyrinth, and finally, 
with a gasp, provides that directors may pay or 
vote a respectable salary, but the excess beyond 
a certain amount must be taken from the school 
fund of the county they respectively represent. 
How magnanimous! Well, the law works no 
particular injury to the superintengents, for the 
directors generally know about what an officer's 
work is worth, and pay him accordingly. I 
emphatically declare that no superintendent 
should receive less than one thousand dollars a 
year; and if he does his work well and ear- 
nestly, especially among these mountains, he 
will have nothing left of it at the close of his 
term. One thousand dollars should have been 
the minimum salary as fixed by, law, instead of 
eight hundred. Read the last clause of the sec 
tion referred to, viz.: ‘‘ That in all counties hav- 
ing,”’ etc., ‘‘or a school term exceeding seven 
and ‘one-half months in length, the salary of 
said superintendent shall not be less than fifteen 
hundred dollars.’ * What a fine piece of legis 
lation! Suppose Elk with her eighty schools, 
and Cameron with her forty schools, and Forest 
with her fifty schools, should have a term of 
seven and one-half months—and it is not at all 
unlikely or impossible—how rich the superin- 
tendents would become! How we would laugh, 
and how the people would howl! I have not 
the patience to review the whole section. _ It 
is too devious to hold still long enough to be 
analyzed. The poor thing gasps at every glance 
given it. Give us a law, if necessary, fixing the 
salaries; make the salaries sufficient; let them 
all be paid out of the same funds; let them be 
equalized on a proper basis. If this cannot be 
done, then let the directors fix them—and some- 
how I feel that the directors know a few things 
after all about what a superintendent and his 
work are worth. 

Section one hundred and forty-nine fixes the 
eligibility of a person to the office of county 
superintendent. For this law I have the very 
highest regard. An occasional interloper may 
slip through the guarded gates into the office ; 
but against such there can be no law. As 
school men of this State, we should be proud of 
the fact that the entrance to the office of the 
superintendency is so carefully and wisely se 
cured. 

Section one hundred and fifty-eight sets forth 
the duty of a county superintendent in examin 
ing candidates for the profession of teaching. 
According to a construction of this law by ex- 
Superintendent Wickersham, the certificates 
must be given out immediately at the close of 
the examination. This construction seems to 
me to be somewhat strained—at least, it is not 
clear ; but be that as it may, to follow that con- 
struction is quite impracticable in many cases. 
You as superintendents do not follow it. Your 
you have many papers to 


classes are large, 
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examine, and much injustice would be done by 
following this method. There is no necessity 
for such a construction of the law; and if it be 
one of the inevitables, let a law be clearly 
framed giving superintendents the right to act in 
this matter as the exigencies of the case may 
require. The same section provides that ‘the 
county superintendent may annul any certifi- 
cate given by him.or his predecessor,"’ and it 
does not demand that cause for the same must 
first be shown. This, therefore, confers an arbi- 
trary power of no small moment upon the 
officer, and it might lead to evil results. Let 
legislation gorrect this, and give the teacher a 
right and a chance to be heard. 

To the other sections of the ‘school laws per- 
taining to the county superintendency, in main I 
give my unqualified consent. They are good, 
and have grown into form under the growth of a 
growing school system, to meet the exigencies of 
the hour. Some of the duties of the county su- 
perintendent might, of necessity, take new shape, 
or receive additions thereto, if the local superin- 
tendency, which has been somewhat the burden 
of my thesis, should be established. Let us not 
forget that the wisest laws may be dead letters, 
unless we zealously perform their obligations. 

The propositions contained in the foregoing 
may in a general way be summarized as follows: 

1. That the county superintendency does not 
furnish sufficient supervision for the schools 
within its jurisdiction, and that a local superin- 
tendency in connection with the county superin- 
tendency be established by law. 

2. That the law now in force in accordance 
with which county superintendents are elected 
is an excellent one; but it is recommended that 
three directors, or possibly five, shall constitute 
each school board, and that all of them, as now 
provided, may vote in the triennial convention 
electing the county superintendent. 

3. That the law fixing the salaries of county 
superintendents be amended so that the mini- 
mum salary shall not be less than one thousand 
dollars ; also, that all salaries or parts of salaries 
of county superintendents be paid out of the 
same general fund. 

4. That it be fixed by law that a county su- 
perintendent may or may not make out and 
grant certificates immediately at the close of an 
examination, and on the same day. 

5. That it be fixed by law that no county 
superintendent may annul a certificate except 
for cause shown, and at the same time giving 
the teacher a right and a chance to be heard. 

Mr. Hillard moved to take up the several 
items of the summary sertatim, which was 
agreed to. 

The first item was adopted without dis- 
cussion. 

The second item was read. 

Mr. Prather: There might be improve- 
ment in the method of election. Large 
districts, containing many taxables, have no 
more representation than smaller ones. 
The vote should be apportioned according 
to number of taxables. 
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Mr. Houck: I agree that there should be 
improvement, but object to the principle 
just recommended. It is better that the 
small districts should have equal representa- 
tion. If a few large districts controlled the 
election of a superintendent, he would give 
them too much of his time, and those places 
which needed most would get least. One 
objection to the method of election relates 
to the common practice of candidates pay- 
ing expenses of Directors in attendance. 
Some think there is nothing wrong in this, 
if all are paid alike ; but it is wrong, and it 
weakens the office every time. It is true 
that the expense of attendance should not 
fall on the Directors; the of time 
(sometimes two days) is enough to ask of 
them ; but it is not easy to devise a satisfac- 
tory remedy. Why not allow the Boards to 
vote for Superintendent at their regular 
meeting, each send one member (the Secre- 
tary) to the county seat to meet in conven- 
tion, count and declare the vote; and if 
there is no election, let the Secretaries elect? 
I see no very serious objection to such a 
plan. At any rate, something should be 
done to place the Couaty Superintendency 
above this abuse of paying expenses, which 
is too common. We cannot afford to have 
County Superintendents open to such sus- 
picion. 

Mr. Hillard: ‘‘ In the multitude of coun- 
sellors there is safety ;’’ therefore I oppose 
the reduction of the Boards to three or five 
members—better increase them to seven. 

Mr. Spiegel: There is often a good deal 
of talk about paying Directors’ expenses 
when candidates are innocent—their friends 
are more zealous than conscientious. ‘The 
real question is, How shall we take the Su- 
perintendency out of politics? I believe it 
would be better to have Superintendents 
appointed by the State Department; we 
would get better men, for the selection 
would then be based on qualification. 

Mr. Luckey: Reducing the number of 
Directors would decrease the amount of the 
corruption fund, as there would be less din- 
ners to pay for. If we place the appoint- 
ing power in the Department, how long will 
it be till we have a politician at its head, 
laying his plans to be Governor, and ap- 
pointing Superintendents because they can 
carry their respective counties? It is easy 
to talk of excluding politics, but not so easy 
to do it. 

Mr. Palm: Our Directors always charge 
their necessary expenses to the district, and 
they are paid out of the school fund. 

Mr. Houck: At a moderate estimate, the 


loss 
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aggregate of these expenses will be over 
$100,coo—more than the cost of the Super- 
intendency. 

Mr. Luckey: Once establish the principle 
that expenses are to be paid out of public 
funds, and we will pay for theatre and cir- 
cus tickets, and everything else. 


Mr. bake®: We pay the expenses out of 


school funds to some extent, and find no 
difficulty in holding the account within 
proper limits. 
voting at home and sending the Secretaries 
toconvention is feasible. Or where there are 
several candidates, each Director could in- 
dicate his first, second and third choice, 
and send up his sealed ballot. 

Mr. Young: We had better go slow in 
increasing expenses. We have already rec- 
ommended the district superintendency, 
and that will money; and taxes are 
high already. 

Mr. McQuown: Mr. Houck’s plan is the 
best I have heard proposed, and is an im- 
provement upon the present one. People 
are dissatisfied with the Superintendency 


cost 


now in some places, and will be more so if 


the expense is increased. I think it would 
be well to add that a plurality of votes 
should elect. 

Mr. Lindsey: ‘Two objections to the 
propositions before us occur to me. First, 
the tendency of the day is to increase the 


size of legislative bodies as a preventive of 


corruption; and this proposes to reduce 
the school Boards. Second, to make it 
practical, we must elect, as has just been 
said, by plurality ; and as our government 
is based on the majority principle, this 
would be out of sympathy with our institu- 
tions. 

Mr. Spiegel: I would like to be informed 
whether Directors have the right to vote 
their expenses in attending the convention 
out of the school fund. 

Mr. Row: Possibly a change in the num- 
ber of Directors is advisable. As to com- 
pensation, the law presumes Directors to 
have sufficient interest in their work to give 
their services gratis. I believe the existing 
policy is the true one. 

Mr. Morrow: If there is corruption now, 
reducing the number of Directors in the 
Board and in the Convention will make it 
easier. I do not believe in the delegate 
system—let all the Directors come and vote. 

Mr. Murtland: In my county, to the 
best of my knowledge, not a cent of this 
expense has ever been paid by a candidate, 


or voted out of school funds by a Board of 


Directors. The delegate system is objec- 


It seems to me the plan of 


[ FEs., 


tionable. I think professional teachers 
should have a voice in choosing the Super- 
intendent ; they have knowledge and ex- 
perience that qualify them to judge. 

Mr. Lindsey: I intended to answer the 
question whether Directors may rightfully 
vote these expenses from school funds. 
Courts have decided that no School Direc- 
tor has a right to receive compensation for 
any service rendered as such. 

Mr. Prather moved to amend the item, 
by empowering all teachers holding per- 
manent certificates or Normal Diplomas, 
who are residents of the county and have 
taught therein for one year preceding, to 
participate in the election of Superinten- 
dent. 

The hour of adjournment having arrived, 
Mr. Dixon moved that the time of the ses- 
sion be extended at the discretion of the 
Chair. Several members rose to include in 
the motion that the evening session be dis- 
pensed with. 

The Chair: We have fixed upon two ex- 
ercises for this evening’s session—a temper- 
ance lecture by a lady from Boston, and an 
exhibition of the results attained in rapid 
calculation in the Pittsburgh schools... Hav- 
ing given these matters a place on the pro- 
gramme, courtesy requires that we come 
here and listen to them. 

The last amendment was withdrawn, and 
the session was extended until the paper 
under discussion should be disposed of. 

Mr. Prather’s amendment was voted down. 

On motion of Mr. Baker, the clause re- 
ducing the number of Directors was stricken 
out; and the remainder of the item was 
then voted down. 

lhe third item was read. 

Mr. Houck: I think the adoption of this 
would be exceedingly injudicious ; we have 
recently had this subject before the Legisla- 
ture, and the law which fixed the salaries 
at the present figures met with some op- 
position in that body, and has caused some 
dissatisfaction since. I think it would be 
wise to vote this down. 

It was voted down. 

The fourth item was then unanimously 
agreed to. 

The fifth item was read, and Mr. Dixon 
said that as the Department had decided 
that this was not law, it should be made law. 

Dr. Higbee: The teacher would of course 
have his remedy in the courts, but as Dr. 
Wickersham says, it would be well to have 
explicit legislation on the point. 

The fifth item was adopted, and the Con- 
vention adjourned to 8 p. m. 
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WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


HE current report of the Superintendent 

of Public Instruction was placed on the 
members’ desks before the hour of opening, 
by Deputy Supt. Lindsey. 

Previous to the formal opening, Dr. Hig- 
bee inquired if any Superintendents present 
had schools in their jurisdiction where one 
teacher had eighty or more pupils in one 
room. He had been told of one such school 
of eighty-five. 

Mr. Davis: There is a primary school in 
my county of one hundred and eleve@ 
pupils, with one teacher. She is a young 
lady of eighteen, keeps excellent order, and 
the school is an admirable success. 

The Convention was then called to order, 
and listened to a short address by Mrs. M. 
H. Hunt, of Boston, on 


INSTRUCTION IN THE COMMON 
SCHOOLS. ‘ 


Of our fifty millions of people, not one de- 
cent citizen believes in drunkenness, though a 
majority believe that a little alcohol is a good 
thing, and act upon their belief. But science jis 
opening her mouth to utter the truth on this 
subject, and the truth asks enly a hearing. As 
the acorn holds all the potentialities of the oak, 
so the lighter beverages hold all the potentiali- 
ties of drunkenness. The character of a sub- 
stance does not depend upon the quantity. 
Seven-eighths of the tissues of our bodies is 
water, and for this water alcohol has a chemi- 
cal affinity ; the alcohol introduced into the sys- 
tem sucks the water from the tissues, producing 
thirst, and it is at the same time a brain poison. 
These facts are undisputed; yet people believe 
and act on the theory that a little of it is good— 
as though one said that a sixteenth of a grain of 
arsenic was healthy. Surely it will not be de- 
nied that instruction is needed. 

True, it is a question for legislation; but to 
get the law right in our form of government we 
must convert the people., One of the weak- 
nesses of representative government is that it 
reflects the people's vices. How shall we reach 
the people? We are told that the newspapers 
make public sentiment. Is not the converse 
true—that the papers are the vox fopuli, and 
reflect public sentiment? If people were con- 


TEMPERANCE 


vinced that a little alcohol is Aozson, instead of | 


food or medicine. would not the papers preach 
temperance? But we are sometimes told this 
temperance instruction is the business of the 
church and Sabbath-school, and not of the 
state schools. True, the church of the blessed 
Redeemer is the light of the world: but can we 
safely leave this work to it? Our country is 
growing not only by natural increase, but from 
abroad—from the seething mass of discontent 
in the Old World; in a little while the immi- 
grant is a citizen, and the man who cannot 
read, cannot speak our language, has a vote 
that counts as much as yours. Of course such 
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a vote is sought and managed by demagogues, 
and whisky controls elections. On these massés 
the American Protestant church makes little or 
no impression ; and we cannot therefore look to 
it for this needed instruction. 

What shall we do then? Are we lost? Not 
yet. Though we cannot’ reach the lager-drink- 
ing German or the whisky-drinkjng Irishman, 
their children come into our schools, and there 
we can reach the next generation. Therefore 
we ask you, gentlemen, to put into the schools 
the philosophy of this question—to teach the 
children how and why alcohol is a poison to 
body and brain. If America is saved, it will be 
because the teachers in her schools are faithful 
to duty ; they can sow broadcast, and reach the 
people as the clergy cannot. But you say, “the 
school curriculum is already crowded.”’ True, 
you are busy: but which is more important— 
the indentations of the coast in Arctic regions, 
or the condition of human blood, and brain, 
and muscle? Why should our children not be 
taught the physiological effects of alcohol, as of 
other substances? In the school curriculum as 
elsewhere, the law of ‘‘the survival of the 
fittest’’ should prevail. 

I know there is objection to the introduction 
of this subject here; it is argued that it does not 
legitimately come before this body, assembled 
to consider special interests of the school work. 
But you represent the people, and the people's 
schools: and whatever will benefit them is 
worthy of your attention. Why have we com- 
mon schools at all? Why do we tax A for 
educating B’s children? Because we claim that 
education renders property more safe and conse- 
quently more valuable—and the claim is just. 
3ut now, shall not the school give children 
training that shall save us from bad citizenship ? 
And what taxation can compare with that of the 
alcoholic habit? It is fair and just that the 
kind of instruction we ask for shall be given, in 
the interest of property ; and far more in its bear- 
ing on the character of our citizenship. 

Remember, gentlemen, we ask only for scien- 
tific teaching—for ‘he facts of this subject as of 
others. We represent no book, no publishing 
house—we ask only for fair treatment of the 
subject. Women ask it, because their sons 
have inherited the taste for drink, and their 
daughters’ nerve force is impaired by their 
fathers’ indulgence—for the alcohol and _nico- 
tine habits work down from generation to 
generation. THe deepest interests of mother- 
hood are involved in this question. Mothers 
whe know that in the faces of their little chil- 
dren are written the consequences of such 
habits, want those children taught in the schools 
such truths as shall save them from perpetuat- 
ing the evil in future generations. And it is 
these mothers who to-day pray you, gentlemen, 
to petition the Legislature for a place in the 
common schools for the facts, which fairly pre- 
sented will make of their children intelligent 
abstainers. When the day comes on which the 
church and school bells shall ring in harmony a 
peal for total abstinence from strong drink, then 
shall our people rise to the manhood and woman- 
hood for which God designed us. You, gentles 
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men, may hasten that day. The ghost of the 
drink habit may be found in almost every 
home :—will you help these mothers to save 
their boys? 

At the close of Mrs. Hunt’s address, a 
vote of thanks was unanimously tendered 
her, on motion of Mr. Prather. 

RAPID CALCULATION. 

The proposed exercise in rapid calcula- 
tion was introduced, the pupils of Prof. 
Dolan’s school being present, in charge of 
that gentleman and Miss Shannon. Re 
peated examples in addition were given, 
which we will not give in detail, as they 
were similar to those at Washington last 
summer, which were reported in Zhe Jour 
nal, and have been the subject of animated 
discussion in its pages since. One example 
consisted of twelve rows of seven figures 
each—time 48 seconds—and one pupil had 
the correct sum in 29 seconds. We recom- 
mend our teacher-readers to try it, having 
some one dictate the figures: Zhe Journal 
reporter tried it, and achieved a_ glorious 
success in 57 seconds. The proficiency of 
all the pupils was equal to that shown by 
the small class at the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, and there was no evidence of undue 
mental strain—they all enjoyed their work, 
and were as bright and happy on the home- 


ward trip as any school we have had the 
good fortune to see, notwithstanding it was 
growing late, and they had been working 
under pressure. 

After the arithmetic exercise, it was sug- 
gested that it might be well to test the ad- 


vancement of the children in some other 
branch, that it might not be supposed the 
calculation ‘‘hobby’’ had been ridden to 
the neglect of other studies. The evening 
papers of the day were used, on which 
manifestly there could have been no previ- 
ous preparation ; and the results were pro- 
nounced by good judges, including the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, if 
anything, more remarkable than those ob- 
tained in arithmetic. 

At the close of the exercise, a vote of 
thanks was tendered the pupils and their 
teachers. : 

A motion to adjourn was lost, there being 
a general desire to compare impressions re 
ceived from the work just presented. 

Mr. Hillard: ‘There should be equili- 
briym preserved in school study, and I am 
not sure our Pittsburgh friends do that. 
Probably they make a specialty of this 
arithmetic business. I think their reading 
is hardly up to their calculation. 

Mr. Prather: I wondered more at their 
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reading than their calculation. With all 
the circumstances against them—a strange 
place, an audience of outsiders, and the 
latest edition of the evening papers for 
text-books, this was very remarkable read- 
ing. Prof. Dolan has a well-considered 
plan to get these results, and I know from’ 
experience that calculation can be readily 
taught to young children: I could do it 
myself when a boy like these, and can still 
follow them pretty closely. ‘This kind of 
teaching is not injurious in any way, and 
does not require so much time as to inter- 
ere with any other branch. It is not a 
Gittsburgh institution—children anywhere 
will do the same with the same kind of 
drill. 

Mr. Jones: I understand that these 
children have been reading only since last 
November, which is another point in their 
favor. Some of us would like to hear how 
this is worked. 

» Mr. Dolan: ‘To give it to you in full 
would take too long, and without the details 
it would be unsatisfactory. These pupils 
have been reading but two months. 

Mr. Murtland: How much time 
the arithmetic require ? 

Mr. Dolan: pupils are taught to count 
with objects; at eight years old they take 
up abstract numbers, and in the two years 
following they master this work by giving 
it twenty minutes each day. These pupils 
have had no text-book in reading as yet-— 
will not go into one until next September. 
Meanwhile they will read from the papers— 
chiefly their own selections. We teach 
subtraction after short division—addition, 
multiplication and short division are carried 
along together. ‘They memorize something 
each day ; we read an article to them, and 
have them reproduc e it; sometimes we 
have them write letters. 

Dr. Higbee: This whole process of edu- 
cation is intended to bring about a trans- 
parency of thought which sees the conclu- 
sion through the process. Where the data 
are given, this work can and should be 

with immense rapidity. You get 

results intuitively, before the mind can 
work over the process. ‘The reply of the 
nervous system to the will and intelligence 
is instantaneous. This is good work, and 
I see no reason why it should be injurious, 
and no evidence that it If I were to 
make a comparison, I should say the read- 
ing here was more remarkable than the 
arithmetic. 

The Convention adjourned to g a. m. 
to-morrow. 


does 


done 


is. 
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THURSDAY MORNING. 


“XOON after the Convention was called to 
S order, Mr. Wolf, of Centre, moved that 
a committee of three be appointed by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction to 
confer with a similar committee from the 
Convention to be held at Reading, to 
whom should be referred all recommenda- 
tions adopted by both bodies, to be formu- 
lated into a bill and presented to the 


Legislature at the discretion of said com- 


mittee. 
The motion was unanimously agreed to. 


UNIFORM TEXT-BOOKS. 

Prof. T. E. Wakeham, of Sharpsburg, 
was allowed to make a statement, the sub- 
stance of which is embodied in the follow- 
ing propositions, which he presented to the 
Convention : 

That text-books on each branch required by 
law to be taught in the public schools of this 
State, be made uniform by legislative authority. 

That, to accomplish this, a committee of prac- 
tical educators familiar with our common 
schools, and no way interested in the publica- 
tion of text-books, be appointed by the State 
Superintendent to act with him in the selection 
of three or more text-books of decided merit on 
each of the branches before mentioned. 

That the publishers of these works be solicited 
by the State Department to forward sealed pro- 
posals, agreeing to furnish said books, equal in 
every respect to samples furnished, and at a 
fixed and uniform retail price throughout the 
State, for the term of five years—the award to 
be made to the lowest bidder; Provided, that 
there shall be no diminution in the style or 
quality of material used, or in the mechanical 
execution of said books, during that period. 

That at the expiration of that time or at some 
suitable time in anticipation of it, a like com- 
mittee shall be appointed in like manner and 
for a like purpose, the actual expenses of said 
committee, in addition to dollars per day, 
to be paid out of the State school funds as 
compensation for said service. 

On motion, the subject was referred to 
the committee on legislation without dis- 
cussion. 

TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 

Mr. McQuown: Am I correct in think- 
ing that a blank on a certificate does not 
render it invalid? I have special reference 
to the mark for mental and practical arith- 
metic. If we treat both as one branch in 
examination, how should we mark ? 

Mr. Keith: I put the same mark oppo- 
site both. 

Dr. Higbee: I think I should draw a 
bracket around the two, and place the 
proper mark opposite. I suggest that the 


| 


| 





correction of the blank would be a proper 
subject for reference to the committee. 

It was so referred. 

Mr. Prather: I was expected to read a 
paper to-day on the subject of Examina- 
tions and Institutes; but as the matter of 
examinations has been discussed, I have 
omitted that, and will read what I have 
hastily prepared on the other subject. 

He then read the following paper on 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


THE Pennsylvania Institute has done, and is 
yet doing, a great work in the promotion of 


‘popular education. 


1. The Institute has brought the teachers to- 
gether. They, like those in other professions, 
need mutual sympathy and encouragement. 
Live coals scattered over the hearth soon die, 
but on being gathered into a heap they revive 
and glow with a new life. 

2. The Institute has given teachers the oppor- 
tunity for comparing notes. Personal exper- 
ience is a thorough teacher, but slow; and we 
must fail of success unless we learn from the 
experience and observation of others. 

3. The Institute brings the wisdom of long 
experience and wide observation in the profes- 
sional instructor. 

4. The Institute as at present conducted is a 
mighty lever for elevating public sentiment in 
reference to the schools, bringing the teachers 
and their work before the eyes of all who read 
a daily or weekly paper. 

Some changes in the constitution and meth- 
ods of conducting our institutes have been pro- 
posed from time to time. ‘The most important 
of these are as follows: 

I. That the Institute session 
tended to four or more weeks. 

To this there are several reasons for objection. 

1. If professional instructors from abroad be 

employed to assist the county superintendent, 
the principals of city and borough schools and 
other leading teachers in the county will not 
attend as learners. 
2. If one or more of the leading teachers 
receive compensation for assistance in conduct- 
ing the Institute, other teachers almost as prom- 
inent will not attend as students and pay tuition ; 
so that the Institute will be composed of the 
younger teachers, who hold provisional certifi- 
cates. It will degenerate into a school, and lose 
its power to influence public sentiment and ex- 
cite popular interest in the work of common 
school education. People will learn to look 
upon the Institute with a degree of contempt. 

3. A six weeks’ school, entirely independent 
of the annual Institute, may be conducted by 
the superintendent. 

4. The superintendent may encourage two or 
more such schools in different sections of the 
county. These would furnish employment to 
good teachers, and draw many students who 
would not attend a school fifteen or twenty 
miles away. 

5. As a rule, boarding costs more in a town or 


should be ex- 
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city than in a State Normal School boarding 
hall. Many normal schools have a summer 
term for the accommodation of teachers who 
are employed in teaching during most of the 
year. Their facilities for teaching are good. 
Let the superintendent encourage his teachers 
to attend such a school, provided no suitable 
school is held in the county. 

II. The second proposed change is that the 
Institute should be graded. 

1. It can be argued that grading makes it 
easier for the instructor to adapt his lessons to 
the wants of the teachers. 

2. On the other hand it may be argued that 
the principles underlying all teaching and 
methods which may be used in a modified form 
in any school, graded or ungraded, can be 
taught; that the District Institute may discuss 
such principles, and so modify the methods as 
to adapt them to the schools in the district. 

3. A thorough course of Institute instruction 
requires more years for its presentation than 
nine-tenths of the teachers remain in the profes 
sion. 

4. There are teachers who while the superin 
tendent is present pay better attention to the 
lessons given. 

5. In a graded Institute there would be great 
danger of useless and protracted discussion. 

On weighing all these points carefully, my 
conclusion is, while there should be no radical 
change in this direction, the Institute might hold 
each day an informal session in graded divis- 
ions for the discussion of questions of special 
interest. 

III. Too much time has been occupied by in 
structors from abroad. One such teacher is 
enough. Two-thirds or three-fourths of each 
day should be employed by the teachers of the 
county in reading essays, discussing school 
economy and methods of teaching, and com- 
paring written school-room work. Home talent 
should be honored with work to do: for work 
and responsibility develop talent, and a county 
is dishonored when all her teachers sit as 
ciphers at the Institute. 

IV. Too many lecturers are usually employed. 
One paid lecturer is enough. The teachers 
should prepare literary entertainments for the 
evening sessions. 

V. An exhibit of school work should be an 
important feature of each Institute. This 
should consist of written exercises and botani- 
cal, geological, and entomological collections. 
The writing and spelling of children who are 
under seven years of age who have not been 
in school more than three months, may be the 
subject of half-an-hour’s examination by the 
teachers. The work should represent a large 
number of schools in both city and country, 
and consist of a large number of specimens, so 
that all the teachers could each have one at the 
same time. Let a committee of intelligent men 
and women not engaged in teaching in the 
county at the time, examine and report upon the 
work. Call upon a teacher in a graded school 
and one in an ungraded school, whose children 
are adjudged to have done the best work in 
their respective classes of schools, to state to the 
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Institute the means by which such good results 
were reached. The work of more advanced 
grades of pupils should be examined by the 
Institute and committee,and reported upon in 
the same way. 

Fellow superintendents, in many of our Insti- 
tutes here is an opening for a new departure 
This feature can be added without impairing 
the efficiency of the Institute in any direction : 
and while it accomplishes a great good in itself, 
it will add to the Institute additional power to 
elevate public sentiment, and interest all the best 
people in the cause of popular education. 

Dr. Higbee: In discussing this paper, 
some attention should be given to the time 
of holding institutes. 

Mr. Spiegel: Suppose you hold an insti- 
tute for five or six weeks, would the author 
of the paper consider it a_ professional 
S¢ hool ? 

Mr. Prather: 
institute at all. 

Mr. Davis: No general rule about the 
time would be of uniform application. The 
time that is suitable in one county is not so 
in others. In the backwoods it is impossi 
ble to get a respectable attendance except 
when the schools are in session; and as the 
schools do not all commence at the same 


I would not hold such an 


time, no uniformity.in time is practicable. 


I believe that, excepting the Normal school, 
no other educational agency is so potent for 
good as the county institute; but I believe 
also that the time has come when we may 
I will note a few points, as 
now conducted: 1. We lack system in 
methods of instruction. Strangers are em- 
ployed, whose plan may have no adaptation 
to the needs of the locality—for no two 
counties require the same work. 2. There 
is little or no previous preparation on the 
part of the great mass of the teachers. 
This would be met by the suggestion of the 
paper to give the home teachers a large 
part of the work; but that would not be 
popular. 3. Too much work is crowded into 
too little time. The programme is always 
crowded, and at the end of the week our 
heads may be full, but having had no time 
for digestion, we hardly know what we 
have heard. 4. Small opportunity for 
effort is usually afforded to those for whose 
benefit the institute is intended. For the 
most part they are passive recipients, sub- 
jects of the eramming process. 5. The 
benefit arising is not always commensurate 
with the cost of holding the institute and 
of attendance upon it. We don’t get enough 
out of our money. 

Mr. Spiegel: I like the plan of employ- 
ing home talent. We had our teachers take 


improve it. 
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notes of the lectures of instructors from | 


abroad for several years, and the results 
were not satisfactory. Last year we ar- 
ranged a programme of topics in advance, 
and sent it out four weeks before institute, 
with the announcement that teachers would 
be called upon to illustrate their methods— 
thinking perhaps this would be better than 
having formal papers prepared. Of our 
398 teachers we had 390 in attendance, and 
I knew who were good in _ particular 
branches, and called upon them to illustrate 
their specialties. It stirred us up, and our 
instructor from abroad commended the new 
feature. I believe in giving the day to 
work by and for our teachers, and the even- 
ing to entertainment for both teachers and 
citizens ; and I always find that first-class 
lectures pay. The expense of attendance 
is not so heavy since the law provides that 
teachers be paid for the time; and no true 
teacher will grudge the cost ofga good 
institute. I think the county inStitute is 
the best thing in the world to develop pub- 
lic sentiment. Joint institutes of the 
teachers of several districts have also 
worked well with us, and been well received 
by the people. 

Mr. Briggs: Our teachers were notified 
at previous local institutes what would be 
expected of them at the county institute, 
and the programme was published in the 
county papers. After the general session, 
what had been done and learned there was 
again made the subject of the work of the 
local institutes. I always interview the 
instructors from abroad, and adapt their 
work to our needs. We had all our teachers 
present but nineteen, and eight of these 
lived fifteen miles away. 

Mr. McQuown: I think it would be 
better if we could hoid our institutes be- 
fore the schools open, to help f§ung teachers 
to begin right. But all the counties could 
not hold them at the same time, because it 
would be impossible to get instructors. 
Concerning the expense, there is a point on 
which I want information: Can we draw 
the $200 from the county if we have a 
balance in the treasury? There is too great 
a tendency to exaggerate the entertainment 
feature ; but it is the only means of raising 
revenue enough to carry us through. It is 
well to give a good teacher a class of chil- 
dren before the institute ; by this means an 
attentive beginner will get more help in 
half a day than from a dozen formal papers 
or lectures. Get your best teachers to show 
their best work, if you want the best re- 
sults. 
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Mr. Stockdill: We had several classes 
of children before our institute, and they 
worked well. One in history was questioned 
for an hour by persons in the audience, and 
only one question was missed. ‘The hall 
was crowded. We paid all our expenses 
from the proceeds, and did not draw a cent 
from the county. Our bills aggregated 
$662. We have promises of classes from all 
parts of the county for next year. We have 
been puzzled to know what a Superintendent 
is to do with a balance of institute funds re- 
maining in his hands at the close of his 
term. 

Mr. Magee: I think the institute is go- 
ing on all right, and there is not much room 
for improvement in the plan. About the 
expenses, I think the law is plain—that the 
Superintendent has no right to draw from 
the county unless he has used all the money 
he has ; then he draws for the balance. The 
money received from other sources must be 
exhausted before drawing on the county ; 
then there will be no balance to puzzle 
about. Do not let teachers straggle all 
over the house—keep them close up to the 
front, where they can hear, take notes, and 
participate in the discussions. 

Mr. Hillard: I think we should draw 
our county appropriation and use it first, 
then our other fund ; and if there is a bal- 
ance remaining, why should it not belong 
to the Superintendent, who takes all the risk 
of loss ? 

Mr. Baker: 
an institute before the schools open. 
could be done, it would draw the 


It is impracticable to hold 
If it 
line 
plainly between those who have other than 
a bread-and-butter interest in their profes 


sian. Instructors frequently have hobbies. 
Knowing our greatest needs, I endeavor in 
selecting men to get those whose specialties 
will help us where we are weak. ‘‘ Home 
talent’’ is not always appreciated, even by 
the teachers; after giving them all of it 
they can stand, or more, you must have at 
least one instructor from abroad to fall back 
upon. Next year I propose to have re- 
served seats, and keep the delegations to 
gether, and at roll-call one teacher will 
answer for each district. 

Dr. Higbee: I doubt whether the law 
would warrant paying teachers for the five 
days; if the institute were held before the 
schools were opened. 

Mr. Stephens: Each Superintendent 
must adapt his institute work to the wants 
of his own district. If the people appre- 
ciate first-rate lecturers from abroad, you 
may employ them to draw an audience ; if 
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there is no demand for these, then you may 
have lectures and addresses by your teachers. 
They can conduct class drills and read 
papers ; but I think depending entirely on 
‘home talent ’’ for instructors would soon 
wear out. Our expenses in Blair last year 
aggregated less than $150, and we think we 
had a pretty good institute. As to the 
pouring-in process, that depends upon the 
judgment of the instructor. Don’t let him 
pour in too much—test your teachers to see 
what they receive, and make the instructor 
adapt his work to your wants. 

Mr. Young: Are we not mistaken in 
calling this ‘‘a cramming process?’’ The 
instructor is employed to give us the best 
he has ,in the shortest time and the best 
manner. ‘The teachers take notes, and 
have the whole year to digest them ; it is 
not necessary they should do so at the 
moment. ‘The entertainment question has 
two sides. True, we come together for 
educational purposes; but the teacher in 
county districts may be cut off from refining 
associations and literary enjoyment, and 
why not let him have a good opportunity 
during these five days? 
these entertainments might be somewhat 
changed. Why not have scientific lec- 
tures, with experiments? The _ institute 
at Greensburg did model day-work—] 
never saw better anywhere ; but the even- 
ing lectures were too high-priced. High- 
priced lectures may be a good money specu- 
lation, but I cannot believe it is right to 
pay $300 to any man for a night’s work. 
Teachers do not get a fair equivalent for 
their money. 

Mr. Prather: In Delaware county, lowa, 
they have graded institutes. Some years 
ago I saw such a body at work for done 
week. The leading teachers of the county 
were not present, and it was simply a 
school, which attracted no attention in the 
community. If you want a summer school, 
have one by all means, and call it by that 
name ; but leave the Pennsylvania County 
Institute as it is. Four days pouring in 
will not burst the heads of the hearers—we 
can all stand two sermons a day on Sunday. 
If we can get up an appetite, it is wonder- 
ful how much can be digested in a few 
days. Besides, the proceedings may be 
published, discussed at district institute, 
and studied from the pamphlet. It is not 
at all necessary to grade our teachers, any 
more than we do at church—a good ser- 
mon will be useful to Dr. Higbee or to 
children ; and just so at institute. 

Prof. Durling: I think we should not 


The character of 


[ Fes., 


refuse to hear great men because they are 
rather high-priced. I¢ will do us good to 
know why a man is worth $300 for an 
hour’s work—he must have done some- 
thing to place him on that pinnacle, and is 
a good example to those who have hereto- 
fore been contented to labor at the bottom, 
encouraging them to work toward the top. 
It is well to place before us exalted models 
—it will prove a stimulus. 

Mr. Chamberlain: Of course the object 
should be to do the greatest good to the 
most teachers. Now, I cannot pay for 
what we want out of the g200 from the 
county. The five hundred members of my 
institute pay no fee, and get note-book, 
pencil and song-book gratis—all the money 
is made from evening entertainments. The 
institute costs teachers nothing but their 
board. ‘Tickets for the evenings are sold 
at $1 for the course, sitigle 25 cents, and 
teachers buy or not, as they choose. Thus 
we are €nstructed, amused, entertained, all 
without burdening the teachers ; the people 
of the town paying most of the expense. 

Mr. Morrow: I have been treasurer of 
Allegheny county institute for ten years, 
and have looked up the law about the 
appropriation. Whenever there is the 
requisite number in attendance, you are 
entitled to draw the $200 from the county, 
whether you have a balance or not. Our 
institutes have cost us as much as $700, 
and as little as $250; and I am sure we 
have got as much benefit from the cheaper 
ones as the higher-priced. As regards the 
Superintendent holding on to the balance, 
we have not got there yet, and the law 
does not contemplate anything of the kind. 
The surplus belongs to the institute, and 
should be held over to help out next year. 

Mr. Houck: The record of the institutes 
for the past gyear shows larger attendance 
than ever eg and my observation con- 
vinced me they were better managed. 
With regard to the time, I think it is a 
mistake to hold institutes during the holi- 
days, especially now that the time is paid 
for. It will not do to hold them before 
the teachers are at work ; we must take the 
time while the schools are in_ session. 
About the appropriation, I think Attorney- 
General Lear decided that a county super- 
intendent who had enough attendance, and 
vouchers for $200 expenses, was entitled to 
draw that amount from the county. He is 
obliged to account only for this money re- 
ceived from the public treasury—not for 
what other people give. It is well to have 
a treasurer other than the superintendent. 
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[ think it is a mistake to accumulate large 
balances ; better use the money and get the 
benefit of it. One thing we want is to 
bring the institute to bear on School Direc- 
tors. 
Directors; but the Directors make the 
schools—they employ and pay the teach- 
ers, build the school-houses and select the 
books—and we want them educated up to 
the mark. It is well to have some part of 
institute work addressed specially to Direc- 
tors. If we could get them to take the 
proper interest in the schools, what might 
we not accomplish? Class drills with little 
children in a large opera house are not suc- 
cessful—they cannot be heard, and the 
benefit is lost. But we must not overlook 
the teachers’ own part. The man who can 
doa thing should be brought out and given 
a chance to tell how. We are employing 
too many instructors from abroad—more 
than two are entirely unnecessary. I be- 
lieve in making the tax on teachers as light 
as possible, and letting the people pay for 
the institute by buying entertainment 
tickets. We do much work at county 
institute that belongs rather to the local 
institutes. 


Mr. Davis: I do not take a pessimistic 


view of the present plan of conducting in- 


stitutes, but I think we ought to state our 
difficulties and try to remedy our weaknesses. 
We want to know where we fail, and how to 
succeed instead. My experience with Direc- 
tors on the platform has not been very sat- 
isfactory. 

Mr. McQuown: I sent out tickets to Di- 
rectors, and there were 100 present during 
the session, and 75 nearly all week. 

On motion of Mr. Murtland, the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted with but one dis- 
senting vote: 

Resotved, That the Department of Public In- 
struction be requested to prepare suitable blank 
forms upon which superintendents may make 
the proper return of expenditures of the teach- 
ers’ institute to the county treasurer and audi- 
tors, such form to contain the proper explana- 
tions of the appropriation law, certificate to 
treasurer, etc., and that county superintendents 
be requested to forward to the School Depart- 
ment specimen forms contrived by themselves, 
from which the Department may prepare and 
have printed a form to be circulated among 
superintendents as other blanks are distributed. 

The paper of Mr Prather was then re- 
ferred to the Committee on Legislation. 

TEMPERANCE INSTRUCTION. 

On motion, the following resolution, of- 
fered at an earlier period and postponed, 
was taken up and passed unanimously : 


] 
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Teachers are ten years ahead of | 
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Resolved, Thatthis Convention commend the 
subject of Temperance Instruction in the public 
schools, as presented by Mrs. Hunt, of Boston, 
to the consideration of the teachers and boards 
of school directors of this Commonwealth. 

INDIANA SCHOOLS. 

Prof. Young being invited to give the 
method of conducting the schools of In- 
diana, responded in substance as follows: 
Thinking that in the previous plan time 
was lost, we inaugurated a revolution. The 
four higher-grade rooms were combined 
into a high-school, and instead of each 
teacher giving instruction in all branches, 
we organized a Faculty. One large room 
was used as a study-hall, and the other 
three for recitation-rooms. One teacher is 
always in the study hall to keep order, 
while the other three are hearing classes 
in the recitation rooms. The work 
tates so that each teacher has an off period 
every half-day. The advantages are: 1. 
Quiet study is ensured. 2. Each teacher 
has his specialty—language, mathematics, 
etc. 3. Instruction and government are 
separated. 4. The period of comparative 
rest given the teacher each half-day keeps 
him fresh. 5. This plan unifies the school, 
instead of isolating its parts. 6. It gives 
an opportunity of instructing the whole 
number at once when expedient. We. be- 
lieve in the half-day system: from six to’ 
eight years one hour’s school is as good as 
six hours—even up to twelve years the 
pupil will get as much out of one daily ses- 
sion as two. 

Dr. Higbee: We have invitations to visit 
the schools of Pittsburgh and Allegheny 
City, which the members would find inter- 
esting and profitable. 

On motion of Mr. Houck, the thanks of 
the body were returned to the Superintend- 
ents of Pittsburgh and Allegheny City, also 
to the Councils of the latter place for use 


of hall. 


ro- 


SCHOOL STATISTICS. 

Mr. Luckey: We have provided school 
accommodations for all the children of the 
Commonwealth, and it is right we should 
know how many are taking advantage of 
their privileges. To ascertain this, I offer 
this resolution : 

Resolved, That the law be so amended as to 
require the school directors of each borough and 
township to designate one of the teachers in 
their employ as secretary of the teaching corps, 
who shall make out and forward to the County 
Superintendent the enrollment and average at- 
tendance of pupils at the close of each school 
month. And further, that the County Supenn- 
tendent be required to condense said reports, 
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and forward the totals to the State Superihtend- 
ent. 
The resolution was adopted without de- 
bate. 
COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION. 
The appointment of the 
is to be 


The Chair: 
committee to whom ali our work 
referred has been left with the President, and 
I now propose the names of County Super- 
intendent D. M. Wolf of Centre, City Super- 
intendent George J. Luckey of Pitésburgh, 
and Prof. L. H. Durling of Indiana State 
Normal School. I wished to have the three 
leading interests here represented on the 
committee. Their work will be laborious 
and important ; for it is not wise to leave the 


form of school legislation to the caprice of 


legislators—it is our business as teachers to 
consider what are our wants, and then give 
a definite shape to them. ‘This work ought 
not to be left to one man in the State De- 
partment—the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction needs the support and active 
coéperation of every school man in the 
State; and if he receives it, we can together 
control school legislation in spite of political 
* rings.’’ But we cannot do this unless we 
are thoroughly organized. 

Dr Jeffers: If in order, I will move that 
these nominations be confirmed. 

The question was put, and they were con- 
firmed unanimously. 

CONTINUOUS TERM. 

Mr. Palm: I think the committee should 
eonsider the propriety of making the school 
term continuous when it is only six months 
in the year. Breaking it up into two ses 
sions weakens both. The suggestion was 
referred to the committee. 


SEPARATE CONVENTIONS 
The Chair: I wish before adjourning s7xe 
dte to thank the Superintendents for coming 
together in such large numbers. Almost 
all are here, and the work on the programme 
has all been done except that assigned to 
Supt. Curtis, of Corry, whose telegram says 
he was prevented from attending by unfore 
seen circumstances,and who failed to send 
his paper. I wish the members would ex- 
press their opinion on the plan of a bipar 
tite convention. We thought it better to 
divide the body than to bring you all to 
Harrisburg; but if you feel that it would be 
desirable to meet in one Convention, the 
Department will make no objection. For 
myself, I prefer a smaller body, and at a 
distance from legislative halls. 
Mr. Luckey: I am in favor of separate 


[Fes., 


conventions. For the last fourteen years 
we have met in one body, and I never felt at 
adjournment that anything had been done, 
in fact, I do not know that a single one of 
our recommendations ever got before the 
Legislature. Now I believe our work here 
is bound to get there, because we have gone 
at it in a practical way; instead of a large 
body, with a crowded programme and hurry 
from morning till night, we have had the 
most business-like educational conference 
ever held in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Chamberlain: I do not agree with 
Mr. Luckey on the two conventions. I think 
we should not be isolated, but meet our 
brethren from the east at Harrisburg or some 
other suitable place. The proper division, 
as it seems to me, is into County and City 
Conventions, as our work and needs differ. 
Let us vote on this, and see what the major- 
ity think. 

Mr. Knight: We all come together (or 
ought to) once a year in the State Teachers’ 
Association, where we have all the advan- 
tages that can be gained by a general con- 
vention ; but for a meeting of superintend- 
ents to recommend subject-matter for 
legislation, I believe the division at this 
time was proper and practical. Smaller 
bodies, as a rule, talk less and do more 
work than larger ones. To test the senti- 
ment of the body, I move that it is the 
sense of the Superintendents present that 
we should meet hereafter as we do now, in 
two divisions. 

Mr. Jones: We have not had time to judge 
between the two plans. We know something 
of the old plan, but this is our first experi- 
ence of the present one. - When the results 
of this plan have been reached, we can com- 
pare. Let us give it a fair trial. 

Dr. Higbee: Of course we cannot get 
legislation into final shape even in‘a body 
of this size—much less one of 80 or go mem- 
bers; we have recognized the necessity of 
referring everything to a small committee, 
who will simmer it down, and prepare their 
bill with the aid of competent legal advice. 
But this division was not made arbitrarily: 
the Department consulted several of the 
oldest Superintendents, east and west, who 
unanimously urged the division which was 
made ; and that was the principal reason it 
was done. 

The vote was taken, and resulted in favor 
of two conventions—ayes 17, noes 8. 

Mr. Luckey invited the members to re- 
main over and partake of a school dinner 
to-morrow, when the Convention adjourned 
sine ate. 
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CONVENTION AY READING. 


‘THE Eastern Convention met in the 

Girls’ High School building at Read- 
ing, on Tuesday, January 17th. Th® pro- 
gramme called it for 10 o’crock, but the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction being 
delayed by a railroad accident, the body 
was called to order at 10:50 a. m., by 
Superintendent Woodruff, of Bucks, who 
nominated City Supt. S. A. Baer, of Read- 
ing, for temporary chairman. 

Mr. Baer was unanimously elected, and 
on taking the chair expressed his apprecia- 
tion of the distinction conferred upon him 
by his co-workers, and promised to admin- 
ister the trust to the best of his ability. 
The local officers had done their best to 
provide suitable accommodations, and he 
had no doubt they would be able to make 
the Convention comfortable. Being called 
to the chair in this unexpected manner, he 
would leave the direction of the exercises 
to the body itself. 

On motion, Miss Sarah W. Starkweather, 
of West Chester, was chosen Secretary 
pro tem. 

The roll was called, and thirty members 
found present. Nearly all the others subse- 
quently registered themselves, and the com- 
plete roll is as follows: David S. Keck, 
Berks; G. W. Ryan, Bradford; W. W. 
Woodruff, Bucks; T. M. Balliet, Carbon; 
Jacob W. Harvey, Chester; Josephus S. 
Grimes, Columbia; D. H. E. La Ross, 
Dauphin; Albert Stewart, Delaware; H. 
A. Disert, Franklin; Joseph F. Barton, Ful- 
ton; Wellington Smith, Juniata; H. Eve- 
lyn Brooks, Lackawanna; B. F. Shaub, 
Lancaster; Wm. B. Bodenhorn, Lebanon; 
J. O. Knauss, Lehigh; James M. Coughlin, 
Luzerne; C. S. Riddell, Lycoming; Wm. 
C. McClenahen, Mifflin; A. A. Dinsmore, 
Monroe; Reuben F* Hoffecker, Montgom- 
ery; Franklin C. Derr, Montour; Joseph 
H. Werner, Northampton; J. R. Flick- 
inger, Perry; Anna_ Buckbee, Potter; 
George W. Weiss, Schuylkill; William 
Moyer, Snyder; Benton E. James, Susque- 
hanna; M. F. Cass, Tioga; Hadley B. 
Larrabee, Wayne; Vernet E. Prevost, Wy- 
oming; David G. Williams, York; L. B. 
Landis, Allentown; Dwight N. Lathrop, 
Carbondale ; Chas. F. Foster, Chester; B. 
G. Ames, Columbia; L. R. Fowler, Dun- 
more; Wm. W. Cottingham, Easton; 
Lemuel ©. Foose, Harrisburg; R. K. 
Buehrle, Lancaster; J. T. Nitrauer, Leba- 
non; Wm. L. Balentine, Mahanoy City ; 
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Joseph K. Gotwals, Norristown; Harry F. 
Leister, Phoenixville; B. F.. Patterson, 
Pottsville ; Saml. A. Baer, Reading; Wm. 
F. Harpel, Shamokin; G. W. Bartch, 
Shenandoah; Saml. Transeau, Williams- 
port ; Sarah W. Starkweather, West Chester ; 
W. H. Shelley, York; also Profs. G. M. 
Phillips, Edward Brooks, N. C. Schaeffer, 
D. C. Thomas, D. J. Waller, fr., and B. S. 
Potter, Principals of the Normal schools of 
the First, Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth, and 
Sixth Dfstricts respectively. Mr. Sheely of 
Adams sent an excuse, sickness having over- 
taken him on his way to the Convention. 
From Cumberland, Northumberland, Pike, 
Sullivan and Union counties, and the city 
of Scranton, there was no report. 

Mr. Shaub: Out of respect for the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, who is 
doubtless unavoidably detained, I think we 
should defer the opening of the regular pro- 
gramme until he arrives. In the meantime, 
that we may be employed, I propose that 
we choose a topic for discussion, and I sug- 
gest that of School Visitation. 

The suggestion was put in the form of a 
motion, and agreed to, when Mr. Shaub 
further moved that Mr. Ryan be requested 
to open the discussion, which was also 
agreed to. 

Mr. Ryan said he had spoken upon this 
subject at previous conventions, and would 
rather hear others now. He hoped the 
mover would himself open the discussion. 

Mr. Shaub: I had no particular reason 
for the choice of this subject, except that 
it deserves our attention. At the last meet- 
ing of State Teachers’ Association, it was 
suggested that Superintendents must operate 
in other directions than this if their aim is 
to strengthen and develop school sentiment. 
I am not in sympathy with that idea. I be- 
lieve we can do as much good in visiting 
schools as in any other way, and more than 
most ways—indeed, I feel safe in saying 
that there is no other way to reach public 
sentiment as effectively as this. I wish it 
were practicable in certain counties to visit 
oftener. Where schools are unvisited the 
system is loosened and weakened, the vital 
connection between schools and_ school 
officers is lost; the superintendent cannot 
judge his teachers’ ability unless he visits 
them and sees them at work. Even a short 
visit enables him to form a correct opinion 
of the situation, and qualifies him to advise 
teachers and Directors. 

Mr. Ryan: Visitation is second to no 
other duty of the Superintendent, when it 
is efficiently done and duly appreciated. In 
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our locality there is a lack of visitation by 
Directors, who offer the excuse that they re- 
ceive no compensation and cannot afford 
the time. It seems to me that a change is 
needed in the Directorship. I would have 
but three in a Board—President, Secretary 
and Treasurer—and the President should 
act as district superientendent and be paid 
for so doing. ‘The Secretary and Treasurer 
are usually competent men, and so would 
the President be if selected in view of these 
new duties. They should be required to 
visit the schools, and be properly compen 
sated. We need this local supervision and 
visitation in addition to that of the county 
superintendent. 

Mr. Woodruff: I endorse the statement 
that we want short visits and a good many 
of them. The idea prevails that to be im 


partial, one must spend the same length of 


time in every school. This mathematical 
idea is popular, because easily demonstrated. 
I told my Directors I should not feel bound 
to follow that plan; many teachers in my 
county are doing better work than I could 
do or tell them how, and while we might 
like to see each other, I could give them no 
help; I felt bound to help those who 
needed it most, thinking the superintendent 
should distribute himself where he will do 
the most good. One need not eat a whole 
cheese to know what kind it is—so we can 
judge of a teacher’s skill and power without 
spending all day in a school. If common 
sense, enthusiasm, judgment and conscience 
are applied to this problem, it will take care 
of itself. 

Mr. Shaub: 


That plan acts as a stimulus 
to the teacher, to work up to the point 
where the superintendent will not feel it 


necessary to look after him. The advan 
tage of visitation is general rather than spe 
cific ; it is not so much the good the visit 
does, as the constant liability to visitation. 
. Mr. Keck: ‘Then what keeps the teacher 
faithful after the superintendent’s visit is 
over, and he is not expected again ? 

Mr. Woodruff: His conscience, I 
pose. 

Mr. Fowler: I have no experience as a 
county superintendent, but I know that the 
superintendent’s presence has the effect of 
a stimulus to teacher and pupil. I know 
of cases where the visit was announced in 
advance, and Directors, parents, teachers 
and pupils came together in the evening 
and listened to an address by the super- 
intendent, and the affair created an en 
thusiasm that lasted a long time and did 
great good. But then, some officers will 


sup 
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drop upon a school suddenly, sit down, 
telling the teacher to ‘‘ just go on,’’ take 
notes, and leave—the teacher of course do- 
ing not so well as usual: this is a wet 
blanket sort of visitation. We should ob 
serve long enough to get the points, then 
take the platform and illustrate improved 
methods—do the work before the teacher’s 
eyes, and give him the benefit of our know 
ledge. 

Mr. Weiss:- Does the gentleman think 
it well to notify the teachers of visitation 
in advance? Will they not make special 
preparation ? 

Mr. Fowler: I should certainly notify 
the Directors, and have no objection to the 
teachers knowing it. Any superintendent 
who is fit for his place will detect special 
arrangements in a few minutes. 

Mr. Coughlin: Ihave 476 schools: should 
[ attempt to visit each of them, or spend 
my* time where I deem it will be most 
valuable? It may be-well to notify in ad- 
vance sometimes; but you often get facts 
in the teacher’s character by stepping in 
unexpectedly. Township meetings are a 
good means of awakening public spirit and 
enthusiasm. If it were possible, it would 
be well to make a second visit to every 
school, say a month after the first, to see 
what improvement has been made. Good 
teachers like you to see their good work, 
and the others need your advice. I hold 
as many meetings as I can, putting into my 
work all of every day, and part of the 
nights during the term; but no one man 
can do all this work—the educational forces 
must be organized so as to divide the labor. 
Many superintendents have all they can do, 
traveling every week-day and avoiding 
Sundays by extra effort; and much needed 
work goes undone at last. 

Mr. Shaub: It would be well for Normal 
school Principals to spend some time in 
visiting the country schools—it would help 
them to impress upon their teaching classes 
right views of the work they are to do. 
Instruction in the professional classes would 
thus be adapted to the special wants of 
localities. 

Mr. Baer: When a superintendent sees 
in the school things that should be cor 
rected, how, when and where should it be 
done ? 

Mr. Shaub: That is a delicate matter, and 
no rule can be given—it must be left to the 
good sense of the superintendent applied to 
the emergency. He must have aknowledge 
of the community—the Directors and the 
people, as well as the teachers. There are 
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circumstances in which it would be very un- 
wise and indiscreet to take the platform and 
show how a given branch should be taught: 
at other times it might work well. We must 
be very careful about the method of-correc- 
tion, but zever let a fault pass without eall- 
ing attention to it. But to give this help 
gracefully the superintendent must be a 
reader ; he must know just where is the book 
or the article that will meet the teacher’s 
want, and recommend it. This kind of help 
makes teachers regard the visiting officer as 
a friend, instead of one who comes to spy 
out and expose faults. A man who leaves 
the last-named impression upon his teachers 
is unfit for his position. I donot care much 
whether the teachers know I am coming or 
not; they may perhaps fix up the room and 
its surroundings, but they cannot deceive an 
experienced man in the teaching, if he can 
visit frequently. ‘The difficulty is that many 
can scarcely visit all even once, working as 
my friend from Luzerne has described. We 
cannot afford to have our visiting seem like 
espionage. 

Mr. Coughlin:. I hope I did not leave that 
last impression—an unexpected visit need 
have nothing sneaking about it. The mild- 
est form of correction is often a delicate 
matter: I found an old pupil of mine doing 
inferior work, and a simple suggestion that 
she visit the school of another teacher, who 
was very successful, was received with a flood 
of tears. Sometimes I postpone this busi- 
ness till the time comes for granting certifi- 
cates, and then balance the account. Such 
work requires soul and sympathy, as well as 
judgment. 

Mr. Buehrle: At the State Teachers’ 
Association in 1876, an effort was made to 
change the law so as to make Normal 
school Principals official visitors. They 
felt a delicacy about visiting the schools, 
unless the law so recognized them, or re- 
quired it of them as aduty. Such a pro- 
vision would open the way to codperation 
between the County Superintendents and 
the Normal schools, and rid our conven- 
tions of those endless Normal school dis- 
cussions we have had in the past, and 
which arose largely from misunderstanding 
each other’s work. It would be well in 
connection with the change of the law just 
named, to make it also the duty of superin- 
tendents to visit Normal schools. About 
paying Directors, and making the Presi- 
dent district superintendent, I think, as 
the elections now are, there is no reason to 
suppose a man would be chosen who under- 
stood schools or teaching. The personal 
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equation in the visitor enters largely into 
the account. One man will find what he 
calls order in a wooden school, made so 
by repression instead of education. Orif a 
man who thinks he knows it all, differs with 
the superintendent about methods, there 
will be endless disagreements, and the 
teacher will not know what to do. The 
President is the teacher’s employer, the 
superintendent controls his certificate— 
whom shall he follow?, In this case, the 
multitude of counselors is not productive 
of wisdom. If we are to have evidence of 
qualification accompanying the demand for 
compensation, then there will be some 
force in the suggestion. A. better remedy 
is for a township or two or three townships 
aggregating twenty schools to elect an 
additional teacher, to visit and supervise 
the others. ‘There would be no difficulty 
about that kind of law; it would work 
harmoniously with what we have. 

Mr Bartch: When there is a proper state 
of feeling between teachers and superinten- 
dent, there will be little trouble; and that 
condition is more readily reached by judi- 
cious visitation than in any other way. 
What passes between teacher and superin- 
tendent by way of reproof or correction 
should be private—it is not best for the 
people to know that a teacher does not do 


well; he will then lose his influence, and 
will do worse. While you work with a 
teacher stand by him; if he does verv 


wrong, report him to his Directors. ‘Teach- 
ers suffer much injustice from criticism in 
the presence of the school. Sénding one 
teacher, to visit the school of another is a 
delicate matter ; you risk developing personal 
animosities, and lay yourself open to sus 
picion of favoritism. We allow our teachers 
to obtain orders permitting them to visit 
one another, on application at institute, and 
the plan works well. Much dé@pends on 
how the superintendent talks to the teacher 
—sometimes we talk too much, and do too 
little work, when we visit schools. If you 
step in when not expected, a single glance 
will take in a great deal. Do not talk unless 
you have something to say. 

At this point Dr. Higbee and Deputies 
Houck and Lindsey arrived, and were re 
ceived with applause. 

Mr. Shaub: Asthe Normal School Prin 
cipals are invited to this Convention, I hope 
we shall hear from them on_this question. 

Prof. Thomas; I think the suggestion 
that Normal School Principals should be 


required or expected to visit the schools, is 
a valuable one : 


we should thus see to what 
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work the teachers must give special attention, 
and shape their preparation accordingly. 
I suppose, even without formal authority, it 
cannot be out of place to visit our own 
pupils who are teaching, and make such 
suggestions as we may think needful. 

Prof. Brooks: I also fully approve the 
suggestions of Messrs. Shaub and Buehrle. 
It would be an advantage to the Principals 
to see the actual condition of the schools, 
and the prevalent faults in methods of teach- 
ing, which could be met by special in- 
structron. We ought to learn wherever 
and whatever we can about the require 
ments of a thoroughly-trained teacher. But 
our duties are already onerous, and not 
much of this work can be reasonably ex- 
pected. Some of us are greatly helped by 
remembering our own early blunders; and 
we also draw from our pupils their exper 
ience. ‘There are few of our graduates who 
have not had more or less experience in 
actual teaching, and we utilize the practical 
knowledge they have gained by drawing it 
out in the teaching class. I am par 
ticularly pleased with the suggestion that 
superintendents should visit the Normal 
schools; they are always welcome, and 
their presence would be an encouragement 
and inspiration to us. Mr. Buehrle verifies 
his words in his works, and we are always 
glad to see him. As we know each other 
better, old misunderstandings will 
away; they are disappearing, and we are 
glad to meet our old opponents halfway. 

Mr. Baer vacated the chair, and on 
motion of eProf. Waller, Dr. Higbee was 
elected President of the body. Mr. J. D. 
Pyott was named for Secretary, but excused 
himself from serving, when Supt. Shelley, 
of York borough, was unanimously chosen. 


pass 


> 


TUESI MAY AFTERNOON. 


TTHE Convention met at 2 o’clock, and 
| after roll-call the regular programme 
was taken up, the first paper being read by 
Supt. Woodruff, on the subject of 


CERTIFICATES AND DIPLOMAS. 

The school law of Pennsylvania provides for 
five grades of certificates, generally known as 
the provisional certificate, the professional cer- 
tificate, the permanent certificate, the Normal 
School certificate, and the Normal! School 
diploma. The conditions on which each shall 
be granted are as, clearly stated in the law as 
seems practicable ; and if our system of ascer- 
taining and declaring the 
teachers is not reasonably satisfactory, it must 
be either because the public is unreasonable, or 
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because of defective administration on the part 
of those on whom the responsibility rests; and 
for the cure of these there are no specifics ex- 
cept general advancement in intelligence and 
integrity. 

But after twenty-eight years of experience 
and educational advancement since the crea- 
tion of the county superintendency, and more 
than half of that time since the establishment 
of the grades of certificates as they now stand, 
the question may fairly arise whether some im- 
provement cannot be made in ascertaining and 
certifying the qualifications of teachers. 

PROVISIONAL CERTIFICATES. 

Against the provisional certificate, and all 
that it implies, the following objections may be 
urged : 

1. The conditions on which it is granted are 
not sufficiently defined, but depend entirely on 
the judgment of the county superintendent; 
many think on his whim. 

The law requires a “ fair knowledge ”’ of the 
specified branches. The county superintendent, 
after examination, decides this question in the 
case of each candidate examined. He may 
make mistakes; but somebody must decide. 
The county superintendent might be aided if he 
were furnished with a uniform list of questions 
sent out by the State Department to all the 
county superintendents in the State, with in- 
structions that a certain per cent. of correct 
answers would constitute a inzmum standard. 

If it could be made practicable, it might be 
desirable in lieu of a minimum standard to 
have a court of appeal at a supplementary ex- 
amination, at which two professional teachers 
of the proper county, designated by the State 
superintendent, should assist the county super- 
intendent, and the agreement of any two of the 
three be conclusive. 

2. Another objection is that the provisional 
certificate requires as a Si#le gua non, an €xam- 
ination in the theory of teaching. It is well- 
known that nine times out of ten the attempted 
examination in this branch is not only a failure, 
but a farce. It is rarely that even our Normal 
graduates show any familiarity with the Arzzcz- 
ples of psychology and philosophy that must 
underlie the science—the nascent science—of 
teaching ; and on examination even they seldom 
do more than to recite from memory a few defi- 
nitions and remarks that they have ‘“‘crammed”’ 
as a part of the ‘“‘course.’’ Indeed, so far as 
our observation goes, they are never examined 
on the sctence of teaching. They are examined 
in regard to what they remember of the words 
used by acertain author or lecturer who has 
been their authority on this subject. Vf they 
remember these words, they do all that was ex- 
pected of them, and “‘pass."’ If, through loss 
of sleep and anxiety, they lose the words, all is 
lost, and they “‘fail.”’ If this is true of Normal 
graduates—and it is—what can we expect of 
most who apply for a provisional certificate? 
Many of them have no distinct idea of what the 
word theory means, or of what is meant by a 
faculty of the mind, or by the senses. Test a 
class, and see the result. 
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It may be said that this requirement induces 
teachers to read more on the science of teaching 
than they otherwise would. Granted. But the 
undeniable facts put a severe strain on the coun- 
ty superintendent, under his oath of office, and 
the wording of the law that ‘‘ No teacher in this 
Commonwealth shall receive from a county, 
city or borough superintendent a certificate as a 
teacher, who has not a fair knowledge of * * * 
the theory of teaching.”’ If the law required 
an examination in methods of teaching it could 
be more practicably carried out, and with more 
satisfaction to the superintendent, and more 
profit to the teacher. 

3. Athird objection to this certificate is that 
it can not be renewed without a re-examination. 
This requirement imposes an unlimited amount 
of labor on the superintendent, and occasions 
endless work, worry and dissatisfaction to both 
teachers and directors, with little or no good as 
the result. If the figures in the certificate were 
set aside, and the grade of the certificate de- 
termined by the length of time for which it is 
given, and the superintendent permitted to re- 
new it fora year, some advantages would be 
gained, and some embarrassments avoided. 

Professional Certificates.—These denote good 
scholarship and professional success on the part 
of the holder ; and, on these two conditions, are 
given at the option of the county - superintend- 
ent; and by triennial renewal, can be kept alive 
by him indefinitely. They must certify to a 


thorough knowledge of the branches required 
in the provisional certificate, but generally have 


in addition a number of the higher branches. 
The only objection we have heard urged against 
this certificate is that it can be readily used by 
the county superintendent as a bribe to secure 
a re-election. This has been done, we are in- 
formed, by giving these certificates to the friends 
and relatives of certain directors. If re-elected 
these certificates would be renewed, and the 
unworthy teachers escape examination, and 
carry about, and draw a higher grade of salary 
on what ought to be considered a fraudulent 
certificate. If these certificates were given pub- 
licly at the county institute, or notice were pub- 
licly given, it would do much to lessen the dan- 
ger in this direction. 

ermanent Certificates —These are granted 
by the Superintendent of Public Instruction on 
the recommendation of school boards, approved 
by the county superintendent, and the commit- 
tee of teachers elected at the annual county in- 
stitute. There are several objections to this 
certificate as now granted. 

1. First, no grade of scholarship is prescribed 
beyond that for the professional certificate. A 
teacher may have no knowledge of the higher 
branches, and yet hold a permanent certificate, 
and be on an equality with a Normal school 
graduate of two years’ experience. 

2. Another objection is that the conditions do 
not impose a sufficient test. If directors have 
employed teachers for three years, they will sure- 
ly recommend them for permanent certificates 
when solicited to do so by the teachers them- 
selves. Then the request comes to the county 
superintendent for indorsement. If he refuses 
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to indorse, he seems to be setting up a standard 
higher than the law requires, and also seems to 
be placing his judgment, based on a few short 
visits to the school, above the judgment of the 
directors, ostensibly based on monthly observa- 
tion forthree years. So he signs. There is but 
one ordeal more—the committee. Dida com- 
mittee ever refuse to indorse? It may have 
been done: if it has, we have never heard of it. 
It has been true that teachers anxious for perma- 
nent certificates have been very anxious and 
active in regard to the selection and election of 
a committee favorable to a low standard. 

3- This certificate is also open to the objec tion 
that it can be readily used by the county super- 
intendent to secure his re-election. But as all 
certificates can be so used, the danger is only 
one of degree. 

Normal School Certificates.—This certificate 
is obtained after a tedious examination by the 
appointed board of examiners, and is good for 
two years. This board consists of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, or deputy, two 
principals of Normal schools, and two county 
superintendents of the proper Normal district. 
There is no objection to the theory of this cer- 
tificate, unless it be to its limitation. But that 
point is doubtful. Many good lawyers hold 
that it is permanent. The make-up of the 
examining board is far from being satisfac- 
tory, as the principal of a school will always 
vote for his own graduates ; the principal of the 
other Normal school will not be ‘‘ hard”’ on the 
candidates, as his graduating class must pass 
under the scrutiny of this same board, perhaps, 
with simply a change of the two county super- 
intendents. The member of the board fur- 
nished by the State department may be a man 
who, however competent, may have had but 
little recent experience in connection with com- 
mon school studies. 

The examination is seldom satisfactory. The 
number of branches is so great, the results to 
the candidates are, in their estimation, so mo- 
mentous, that many are entirely prostrated by 
the pressure of the occasion, and are passed on 
sympathy, or on the word of their instructors. 
The proper remedy for this is to require such a 
thorough preparation on the part of the candi- 
dates as will greatly relieve their embarrass- 
ment, and then take a week for the examina- 
tion. 

Normal Diplomas.—These are granted to 
Normal graduates, after two years experience in 
teaching, on the recommendation of school 
boards, indorsed by the county superintendent. 
Here too the theory is good enough, if all 
parties are competent and faithful. But some 
teachers, after graduation, seem to seek inferior 
schools where utter failure would be well-nigh 
impossible, and ‘‘ put in” two years of perhaps 
six months each. School boards will of course 
recommend, and almost always superintendents 
indorse, and then the teacher is provided with 
a certificate, which is “to be received as full 
evidence of practical qualification to teach in 
any part of the State without further examina- 
tion.’ In practice the two years’ experience in 
teaching is a farce, and only proves an annoy- 
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ance and torture to all parties acting in con- 
nection with it. The full diploma might as well 
be given on examination. 

Such are some of the characteristics of ow 
present system of certificates and diplomas. 

Are any changes desirable and necessary? 
We suggest the following : 

I, Let there be two grades of provisional cer- 
tificates; the first for one year, and the second 
for two years. Omit the figures, and “ Theory 
of Teaching,” but substitute in the second grade 
“Art of Teaching,” and allow indorsement for 
one year when necessary, but never a re-indorse- 
ment. 

II. Let the professional certificate remain as 
at present, but require that in some way public 
notice shall be given when and to whom it is 
granted. 

III, Let permanent certificates be granted on 
the recommendation of county superintendents, 
and after examination, by the same authority 
that grants Normal school diplomas. 

IV. Let students graduate from State Normal 
schools after completing satisfactorily the pre- 
scribed course of study (which may be made as 
thorough as desired), as they do from the schools 
of law, medicine or diviniiy, and go forth to 
take their chances in the world among their 
peers. 

V. Let the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, with the advice and consent of some other 
State authority, appoint six educational commis- 
sioners, who shall hold their office for three 
years; two new ones being appointed every 
year, as boards of school directors are now or- 
ganized and continued. Let these commission- 
ers, together with the principal of each Normal 
school, constitute a board for the examination 
of candidates for graduation from that school, 
and have power to grant full diplomas. They 
could also examine at the same time, or ata 
separate meeting, all candidates for permanent 
certificates, who are recommended by county 
superintendents. 

These commissioners should have a salary of 
about $2,000 each per annum, and under the 
direction of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction should also be required to give instruc- 
tion in the annual county teachers’ institutes 
without charge to the county, except for ex- 
penses. Six commissioners in eleven weeks 
could supply a week's instruction to every county 
in the State; and something like a uniform sys- 
tem of progressive educational work could be 
be carried on throughout the Commonwealth. 
The cost to the State of all this institute and ex- 
amination labor would be about $15,000. 

On motion, it was agreed to take up the 
changes suggested item by item, and the 
first item was read. 

Mr. Patterson: The report admits that 
the present system is right in theory, but 
charges Superintendents with dishonestly 
using their power over certificates for polit- 
ical purposes; yet it opens up another 
grand chance for the same corrupt practice 
by making an additional grade of certifi- 
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cate—and another by leaving the figures off 
the certificate, and giving us a chance to 


choose a favorite class. Of course we in 


the cities do not have the trouble with ex- 
amination that the county officers do. A 


good rule to ensure impartiality is to 
number the papers, and know no names. 
Mr. Woodruff s two-year certificate must be 
based on some system of grading, and how 
will he do it after discarding the figures? 
I agree that we don’t need ‘‘ Theory of 
Teaching’’ tacked on to the certificate. 
Perhaps our Normal school brethren had 
that put on to puzzle superintendents. It 
might as well be left off. In practice the 
mark is averaged from the other branches. 

Mr. Shaub: I appreciate the difficulty of 
annual examination, but as the law stands 
[ have no option. I think the Superin 
tendent should have the privilege of renew 
ing any certificate that comes properly be- 
fore him. But I do not see what would be 
gained by these two grades. Examination 
is a stimulus, and when properly conducted 
the teachers will not object. It would be 
good for us all to be examined frequently. 
[ believe the figures are also a stimulus; 
they cannot be mathematically correct, but 
they are an advantage. I see no reason 
why we might not renew or re-endorse a 
certificate when in our judgment it is right. 
We should substitute scence of teaching for 
‘*theory’’—and this should be the burden 
of the examination after the teacher has 
mastered the branches, and on this subject 
we should hold our teachers to strict ac- 
count. It is of more consequence that 
they know how to present a subject than 
how to solve a difficult problem in arithme 
tic. Here we get at the artistic element— 
we touch the inner life of the subject. We 
would profit by giving less attention to the 
details of the branches, and more to the sci- 
ence of teaching. 

Mr. Buehrle: I think we should recom- 
mend that provisional certificates be limited 
to five years. If the holder cannot get 
beyond that grade in that time, he should 
be dropped. The ‘‘provisional’’ is a mere 
make shift, a choice of evils. If the time 
were limited, it would be an inducement to 
get beyond the eternal examination. We 
ought to get away from the provisional en- 
tirely as soon as we can, and limiting its 
life to five years will work in that direction, 
and help to place the profession on a 
proper basis. 

Mr. Coughlin: It would be an advantage 
if the provisional could not be renewed. 
Directors consider it evidence of teaching 
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ability, which it is not. We want some 
standard of professional knowledge. I am 
in favor of having a certificate of scholar- 
ship, good for one year only, and then ad- 
mitting the holder to a professional exami- 
nation, on which the professional certificate 
should be issued. Of course we cannot 
reach this at once, because we have not the 
teachers; but we should work toward it. 
Then we and the teachers sbould be relieved 
of examination on the branches their first 
year and have only professional work for 
the next. For the present, we might be 
empowered to renew the provisional with- 
out re-examination. 

Mr. Shaub: The law proposed would 
help the Superintendent in the direction of 
provisional certificates. But there are teach- 
ers who have passed on the branches, yet to 
whom we cannot give a professional, because 
their teaching ability is not satisfactory. 
This would save the useless labor of re- 
examining them. 

Mr. Coughlin: We want a law that we 
need not stretch. 

Dr. Brooks: I cannot see the advantage 
of the two grades of provisionals. The 
‘theory of teaching’’ on the present form 
is unhappily worded—it was intended, of 
course, to cover both science and art, and 


might be properly changed to ‘‘ methods of 


teaching.’’ Page’s division into theory 
and practice was appropriate perhaps when 
he made it, but is not sonow; for teaching 
is to-day more than a nascent science— 
many of its principles are well established, 
and teachers should be familiar with these 
and with methods based upon them. 

Mr. Baer: We are apt to lay too much 
stress on technical expressions. The im- 
portant thing is, Can the teacher go into a 
school and do the work well? 

Mr. Houck: The greatest obstacle to our 
getting better teachers is the low grade of 
these provisionals. Superintendents give 
certificates full of 3’s, 4’s and 5’s, and the 
holders go before Directors, who look no 
farther than*the fact of holding a certifi- 
cate, and so getting within the law. The 


Department has done well in lopping off | 


the4and 5. If we make two grades of pao- 
visionals, the lower grade will be worth less 
than now. Too many unworthy applicants 
are admitted, and I believe in placing a 
guard at the entrance to the profession; we 
will experience the benefit all the way up. 
It it the duty of Superintendents to force 
Directors to pay for good teachers, by keep- 
ing the cheap ones out of the business ; and 
they can do it by making certificates scarce. 
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What is needed is raising the grade at the 
bottom, and excluding the noble army of 
incompetents. You, gentlemen, are our 
only safeguard at this point ; and you should 
require all applicants to come up to a fair 
grade, or give them no certificate at all. 

Mr. Dinsmore: I cannot agree with Mr. 
Houck’s advanced position. I sympathize 
with the Superintendent from Luzerne; as 
he says, we have not the teachers, and on 
this basis we can’t get them. If a Super- 
intendent’s term lasted ten years, the high- 
grade plan might work; but let one of us 
try it, and at the next election the Direc- 
tors would make fim than Mr. 
Houck wants us to make teachers. We 
naturally consult the preferences of Direc- 
tors; and if we don’t they will find some 
one who will, and where is the gain to the 
schools? Our compulsion of Directors 
would last just until an election—then it 
yould stop promptly. I believe in yearly 
examination of the holders of provisionals ; 
but I am opposed to some features of that 
certificate. In the same class we may have 
a graduate fresh from high school, who 
passes a good examination on everything 
but ‘‘ theory,’’ while a teacher of eighteen 
years’ successful experience does inferior 
work in the branches: as the law stands, we 
must grade according to the papers pre- 
sented, and the boy gets the best certificate 
—which is injustice. I approve the sugges- 
tion of limiting the provisional to a certain 
number of years; and also of having one 
certificate for scholarship and another after 
two years’ experience on a_ professional 
basis, doing away entirely with the provis- 
ional as it nowexists. I think the law as it 
is is better than if we had power to renew 
without examination—that power would be 
liable to abuse. I think we should retain 
the figures, to enable Directors who do con- 
sider the grade of certificates to ascertain 
the Superintendent’s valuation—and there 
are many cases where this counts. The 
suggestions of Messrs. Shaub and Brooks 
are good, but there are difficulties in their 
application. 

On motion of Mr. Shaub, speeches dur- 
ing the remainder of the sessions were lim- 
ited to ten minutes. 

Mr. Bartch: A superintendent can do 
much good by announcing in advance when 
he intends to raise the standard. I began 
at Shenandoah with 40 applicants for 17 
positions, and a large proportion of them 
poorly qualified. I knew that the lower 
grade certificates must be cut off, and began 
to work up. When we began, the old 
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teachers had just been re-elected, and there 
was one permanent certificate, all the others 
provisional—now have but one provisional, 
all the others having qualified themselves as 
to scholarship. We must not expect 
make great changes all at once ; 
sorts of people to deal with, and it 
few years to get results. 

Mr. Ryan: In counties where there ar 
an advantage 
in granting provisionals for less than a year. 
We have done it, and it has worked well. 
We should not renew without examination, 
but the law does not prescribe ow much we 
shall examine—gentlemen should remembe1 
that when they know the teacher and his 
work. I see no advantage 
the 4 and 5—we will simply re-arrange the 
grade, and what is now 5 will be 3, and 3 
will be 2. 

Mr. Woodruff : Do you think it leg il to 
issue six months’ provisionals ? ‘ 

Mr. Kyan: I think Dr. 


we h ive <¢ 


takes ; 


two sessions, there would be 


Wickersham de 
cided we might make them for any time less 
than a year, but not longer. 

Mr. Woodruff: I have acted on the prin 
ciple just indicated regarding examination 
I remember once asking a lady 
tion in each branch while an 
leaving the hall, and so getting around the 
law. That should not be 
we should have discretion to 
we know the facts, as I did in the case 
named. Mr. Houck thinks the two grades 
proposed would grade us down; I think 
just the reverse. My Suggestion contem 
plates three grades —the certificate of 
scholarship to take the place of the pro 
visional, the professional to be based on 
proficiency in teaching, and the Normal 
diploma or its equivalent at the top. We 
all have good teachers who cannot make a 
good certificate on the figure basis. One 
of the best primary teachers in my county 
stretched my conscience to pass her on any 
system of grading—yet we had both to be 
tortured every year. ‘The bother 
me in other ways. Here is a teacher who 
earns 1 in writing, 1 in spelling, and a 
third 1 in something you would 
hardly reject three 1’s, yet plenty who can 
make them have not sufficient knowledg: 
of language or arithmetic to teach. The 
suggestion to strike off a provisional after 
five years is cruel and unnecessary ; there 
are many teachers doing good work who 
have not the stuff of which 
made. It is not wise to exclude them. | 
think there is a good deal of bosh uttered 
about ‘‘ the science of teaching.’’ If there 


one 
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were some competent person to examine 
us superintendents down to the bottom of 
mental philosophy, I would submit to the 
inevitable personal humiliation in order to 
see what consummate dunces we should 
make of ourselves. In my student days I 
stood high in the mental philosophy class, 
but knew nothing about it, and don’t know 
much yet. There may be a science of 
family government, ora s¢ ience of making 
love; but who follows it out? The good 
mother can’t tell you how she trains her 
child—her warm heart melts the way to 
the solution of difficult questions: so the 
teacher’s enthusiasm often serves a similar 
purpose Teachers’ methods are often 
governed by principles that have never 
been clearly defined in their own minds; 
and plenty of good teachers come before 
us for professional certificates who don’t 
know what science means, as applied to 
this subject—what they know are methods 
of instruction. If we are to pass only 
who can stand an examination in 


, 
those 


mental philosophy, where will our teachers 


come from ? 

Mr. Buehrle: I think the five years limi- 
tation is the best place to improve the law. 
Law is of general application, and cannot 
provide for every individual case: even the 
Almighty’s laws sometimes affect the indi- 
vidual injuriously, and we cannot expect to 
do better. Not all of these supposed excep 
tions will drop out—a large proportion will 
work up to the higher grade; the Normal 
schools will be full of students. No doubt 
some good teachers were dropped when the 
superintendency was first adopted, and that 
helped the opposition ; but who doubts that 
the schools at large were benefited? The 
‘*provisional’’ teachers are only appren- 
tices, and five years’ apprenticeship is long 
enough. In the towns lazy teachers often 
hang on for years ‘‘ by the skin of their 
teeth,’’ and if the Superintendent attempts 
to disturb them he raises a storm—and some- 
times, leaving himself out of ,the question, 
it may not be advisable in the interests of 
the schools that the storm should be raised. 
If it be true that there is no science of teach- 
ing, why have we Normal schools? If ex- 
perience is incommunicable, where is the 
place for institutions whlch profess to teach 
people how to teach? I believe there is a 
science of mind, and deduced from that, a 
cience of teaching. ; 

Mr. Weiss: I have heard no argument of 
any force in favor of dropping the figures 
from the certificate. The teachers want to 
know where they are weak, and directors 
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want to see how the certificate averages. 
am in favor of leaving the law as it 1s. 

Mr. Balentine: I do not understand some 
things that have been said in reference to 
the science of teaching. I think we all 
agree that some things about teaching have 
become known and fixed ; therefore there is 
asystem. If this knowledge is held together 
in organic connection, then there is a 
science. Should not the teacher know 
these things, no matter where he gets the 
knowledge? Had I known some things 
earlier, it would have saved blunders. It is 
of more value to know the wy than the how 
—principles are worth more than methods. 

Mr. Cass: You cannot teach what you 
do not know; but many a teacher carries 
along a branch which he is studying, at the 
same time keeping ahead of his class and 
doing successful work. But if a teacher 
after five years of that kind of work cannot 
pass to the next grade, he ought to be 
dropped. I examine in methods for the 
mark in ‘‘theory.”’ 

Dr. Brooks: I think we should always 
formulate the conclusions reached, and we 
have made mistakes heretofore by not doing 





so; therefore, I now move that it is the 
sense of this Convention that the law on 


the subject of provisional certificates should 
remain as it now stands. 

The motion was agreed to, defeating the 
first proposition of the paper, and the Con- 
vention adjourned till evening. 


> 
TUESDAY EVENING. 

‘EVERAL gentlemen present were given 
.) the privileges of the floor at the open- 
ing of this session, and others at various 
times, of whom the following is a list: 
Mr. A. M. Kellogg, of N. Y. Schoo/ 
Journal; Profs. Thos. W. Bevan, of Hazle 
ton; D. I. Bruner, Reading; C. F. Steven 
son, Forty-fort, Luzerne county; Drs. De 
Long, Richards, and Dimm; Rev. Lein- 
bach; Miss L. E. Patridge, of Philadel- 
phia; and Mr. J. P. McCaskey, of Pennsy/ 
vania School Journal. 

The second item of Mr. Woodruff’s 
paper was read. 

Mr. Nitrauer: I think there should be 
two classes of certificates granted, exempt 
ing teachers from examination when they 
have once passed satisfactorily. In towns 
where the schools are graded, there should 
be one certificate for the primary and | 
secondary, and another for the higher | 
grade. 


Mr. Cottingham: Why should this pub- 
licity be’ required, and how would the 
author of the paper give his notice ? 

Mr. Woodruff: I should proclaim it at 
County Institute, or print it in the news- 
papers. The object is to prevent certifi- 
cates being given privately and unworthily, 
which it is said has been done just before 
an election. This abuse would be rare 
if the grade was conferred in public; pub- 
lic opinion would then hold us to a higher 
standard. 

Mr. Coughlin: Superintendents may 
have been unjustly charged with this. 
Teachers who think they are prepared will 
very naturally be anxious to pass their 
grade before a possible change of super- 
intendent, and consequent change of 
standard. 

Mr. Harvey: It seems to be suggested 
that some of us are not as honest as we ought 
to be. It has never occurred to me that such 
a suspicion as the one just indicated might 
be entertained, and I should have been as 
likely to grant professionals before election 
as at any othertime. I think, nowthat my 
attention is directed to it, that is a proper time 
to give them; the outgoing officer knows 
better who ought to have them than his 
successor. I think the professional certifi- 
cate should contain some additional branches 
—ours is the only State that gives a second 
grade upon the same branches. It would 
be well to add Single-entry Book-Keeping, 
Physical Geography, Constitution of the 
United States, and Physiology. I would 
also make the qualification for the permanent 
certificate or State diploma still higher. 

Mr. Weiss: Would it not be well to have 
a special examination for the professional 
grade ? 

Mr. Fowler: What we want is to make 
the provisional certificate evidence of schol- 
arship, and the professional of successful 
teaching. 

Mr. Foose:- It would be well, if possible, 
to fix a uniform standard for professional cer- 
tificates. They are given in some places with 
little regard to either s« holarship or profi- 
ciency in teaching ; while in other places the 
examination is very rigid. ‘They should be 
given with care and caution, because they 
are virtually permanent. ‘The more there 
are of them the less their value, and prob- 
ably the easier they will be obtained. ‘There 
should be a uniform standard all over the 
State. 

Mr. Dinsmore: If the professional certifi- 
cate contained the additional branches 
named by Mr. Harvey, I should approve of 
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it; but I do not as it is. A teacher whode 
serves a high-grade certificate should be 
ready and willing to be examined on those 
subjects. 

Mr. Shaub: The law now requires a 
teacher to have upon his certificate every 
branch that he teaches; and it is the duty 
of the Superintendent to examine him upon 
them. 

Mr. Dinsmore : Suppose a young man in 
troduces a branch into his school that is not 
on his certificate, and the directors permit 
and approve it—what ought I to do? | 
know of such a case. 

Dr. Higbee: A teacher may do it, and 
directors may permit it; but it is clearly il 
legal. 

Mr. Harvey: Several teachers in my 
county are doing good practical work in 
botany and other subjects upon which they 
have never been examined. 

Dr. Brooks: Do I understand that the 


law forbids the teaching of the elements of 


botany, for instance, unless the teacher has 
passed an examination upon it ? 
Mr. Shaub: The law forbids the employ 


ment of a teacher to give instruction in any 
branch not named on the certificate. 
law on the point was read. ] 


[The 


Dr. Brooks: I think the ‘* professional = 
is misnamed—that name ought to designate 


the badge or mark of the profession, and if 


a professional certificate is given on the 
branches of the provisional, we stamp a 
meagre character upon the profession. | 
agree with those who think additional studies 
should be required. 

Mr. Balentine: A contested case in our 
town was decided just as the law reads, and 
we all had to be examined on the extra 
branches we were teaching. 

Dr. Higbee: The law is very emphatic, 
and its object manifestly is to guard against 
incompetent teaching ; but I think the ele 
ments of almost anything might be intro 
duced in connection with one of the regular 
subjects—for instance, algebra and geometry 
with arithmetic. If, however, a text-book is 
used, the Superintendent must see that the 
teacher undergoes an examination. 

Mr. Moyer: At my examinations for 1881 
I found eighteen or twenty teachers who 
had been teaching from ten to twenty years 
on provisional certificates. To my know] 
edge, they are worthy and successful teach 
ers ; and why should I not give them pro 
fessionals ? 

Mr. Transeau: Suppose a Superintendent 
is reélected: do his professionals remain 
valid until he is superseded ? 
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Mr. Woodruff: No—but he can hardly 
object to endorsing his own papers. One 
feature of the professional is a bantling of 
mine—the provision that it shall be good a 
year after the expiration of the term of the 
officer granting it. ‘This gives the new Su- 
perintendent a year to see the qualification 
of the teacher in his school; if worthy, he 
can endorse the certificate ; if not, let it die. 
We have this in our own hands. ‘There are 
some in my county which will die ; most of 
them I will reéndorse. It is customary to 
require more than the common branches, 
but it is not law. If the ‘‘ professional ’’ is 
used by the Superintendent as a mark of 
special excellence, and given only to the 
best-qualified teachers, it will be a power for 
good. But he must be firm and grant them 
wisely, always to real merit and never to im 
portunity. 

Mr. Weiss: 


‘© endorse.’’ 


The law says ‘‘ renew,’’ not 
I think we should fill out a 
new blank every term. 

Mr. Disert;: Can a dead ‘‘ professional ”’ 
be revived ? 

Mr. Woodruff : 
cided against that. 

Mr. Houck: The Superintendent must 
write ‘‘ renewed,’’ with date, upon the cer- 
tificate, within a year from the end of the 
preceding term; if it pass that period, it is 
dead, and cannot be revived. If endorsed 
after the year has expired, it 1s invalid, and 
the teacher must be examined. 

Mr. Disert: I think one renewal should 
be the limit ; after that, a reéxamination. 

Mr. Harvey: I move to amend the item 
before us so as to read: ‘‘ That the profes 
sional certificate be granted only to teachers 
who have taught successfully for five years, 
and passed an examination on Constitution 
of United States, Single-entry Book-keep 
ing, Physical Geography, Elementary Alge- 
bra, and Physiology.’ 

Mr. Disert: Hadn’t we better add that 
directors shall be required to pay $75 per 
month to such teachers ? 

The amendment was voted down, and the 
second item was adopted. 

The third item was read, and Mr. Wood 
ruff by consent accepted an amendment 
striking out the word ‘‘county,’’ so as to 
include city and borough officers. 

Mr. Ryan: I think this is objectionable, 
because it acquires the same work for this 
‘*permanent’’ as for the Normal diploma ; 
and the diploma is good throughout the 
Commonwealth, while this is good only in 
one county. 

Mr. Transeau: The time is too short for 
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the Normal examinations now—we are 
crowded from morning till night ; if more 
work is added, when will the examiners get 
through ? 

Mr. Woodruff: We provide for that fur- 
ther on, by making a commission to do the 
examining. ‘There are ten Normal schools ; 
a week to each makes ten weeks for examin- 
ing the graduates; add thirteen more weeks 
for this additional work, and you have twen- 
ty-three weeks ; one commissioner to an in- 
stitute will give each of the institutes a 
week’s instruction in eleven weeks more— 
in all we work them but thirty-four weeks 
in the fifty-two, and they ought to stand 
forty. They would have time enough for 
all that we propose to require of them. 

Mr. Fowler: I am opposed to some fea- 
tures of this plan, but am convinced that 
some change is needed. There should be a 
permanent certificate; and on one day 
throughout the State, the same questions 
should be used by all applicants for this 
grade. ‘The superintendent and two others 
could open the sealed questions, and send 
the answers under seal to the Department, 
upon which certificates should issue to those 
who earned them. Many of the permanent 
certificates in our counties, cities and _ bor- 


oughs have been issued to unworthy persons 
—I have done it as well as others. 
Mr. Patterson: This proposition depends 


upon the fifth item, which we have not 
yet reached. I think it is better to leave 
the certification of teachers in the hands 
of their neighbor, than to create the 
proposed Board. I think my ‘‘ permanent’’ 
teachers could to-day stand an examination 
on all their certificates call for, and more. 
Our committee examines on additional 
branches. 

Mr. Balliet: The chief advantage of an 
examination, next to testing a candidate’s 
scholarship, is the fact that it spurs him on 
to further study. No teacher ought to get 
a certificate that exempts him from further 
examination, who would then cease to be a 
student. I object to the present permanent 
certificate on the ground that the grade of 
scholarship it requires is so low that a teacher, 
when he obtains it, has not yet the necessary 
mental discipline and habits of study requi- 
site to do successful studying without an in- 
structor. These certificates are also granted 
sometimes to teachers not qualified to hold 
them. Such teachers holding these certifi- 
cates can be found in every county. They 
are the most abused of all certificates. No 
Permanent Certificate should be issued of 
a lower grade than the State Certificate, 
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granted on examination at our State Normal 
Schools. Their diploma is sufficiently 
elementary; if anything, more should be 
required. Ifthe ‘‘ permanents’’ be not alto- 
gether done away with, the power of exam- 
ining applicants for them should be taken 
out of the hands of county superintendents 
and committees, and the applicants be ex- 
amined by the State authorities that grant 
them. This would remove many of the 
objectionable features now connected with 
them. 

Mr. Harvey: External examination seems 
to be a sine gua non with some of us. Sup- 
pose we did examine everybody every year, 
what would it amount to, except to annoy 
the teachers who have earned their grade 
long ago? Besides, I do not think it can be 
true that any considerable proportion of the 
holders of permanents are unqualified: it 
seems to me if I held such a grade, and could 
not pass the kind of examination that now 
secures it, I should quit the business in dis- 
gust. No other profession examines its 
members until they are ready for the grave, 
lest they forget the elements. 

Mr. Balliet: I ought not to judge my 
neighbor, but I venture to say that even in 
his county there are some holders of perma- 
nents who are not qualified. ‘The fact that 
a prospective examination annoys an old 
teacher, is evidence that he is rusty and 
needs rubbing up. If an examination con- 
sists of a series of puzzles, I can see wuy 
teachers should object ; but if the questions 
are fair, I myself would rather enjoy passing 
a good examination, say once in five years. 

Dr. Brooks: I am not sure but we shall 
end by endorsing the present system, leav 
ing the permanent as it is; and I am sure 
that if we do so, we shall make a mistake. 
The highest grade certificate should be the 
badge and stamp of professional standing all 
over the Commonwealth ; and that is what 
I hope for. The ideal method is that every 
permanent cértificate shall be granted by 
the same authority as the Normal diploma, 
and have the same value, and the ideal 
standard of qualification is the ideal Normal 
school The present standard of 
graduation is not high enough—another 
year should be added; but when we have 
settled what is right to require of a Normal 
graduate, we should make the same require- 
ment of every teac her who aspires to become 
a permanent member of the profession. 
Both classes of teachers should be examined 
by the same Board—the professional course 
and model school practice of the one would 
be offset by the experience and success of 


course. 
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the other—and equal qualification would 
secure equal rank. This is the ideal system 
of the future, but there seems to be objec 
tion to its adoption at present. If so, then 
let us have a common standard fixed at Har- 
risburg for Normals and ‘‘ permanents’’ alike 
—let the same questions be used by all, on 
the same day if you choose—anything to pre- 
vent even suspicion of collusion or favoritism 
—let the papers go back to Harrisburg, and 
everybody stand or fall as their work may 
deserve. This seems both fair and practical. 
The great objection to the existing ‘‘ perma- 
nent’’ is that it does not mean the same 
thing in different counties, nor even in the 
same county when granted by different su- 
perintendents. The plan proposed would 
make it mean the same everywhere, and we 
should have an authorized badge of the hon- 
orable profession of teaching. 

On motion, the item was amended by 
striking out the words ‘‘same authority that 
grants Normal school diplomas,’’ and insert 
ing ‘‘State Department ;’’ and when granted, 
let the same be valid throughout the Com 
monwealth. 

The item as amended was then adopted. 

The fourth item was read. 

Mr. Woodruff: This means that the first 


diploma should be the last—dispensing with 


the two years’ probation. ‘The two years’ 
teaching amounts to nothing, in fact. 
Teachers do not desire or seek positions that 
will test their competency ; they go where 
they can’t fail, put in their two years, get 
their endorsements, and the diploma follows 
of course. I would like to know how many 
of us have ever refused such an endorsement. 
Please indicate it. [Five hands, including 
the speaker’s own, were raised.] You all 
know how strong the form of endorsement 
is made, and coming to the Superintendent 
last, it puts him in a tight place. If he is 
very strong and firm, he will do right, what 
to be; but how many 
The two years’ teach 


ever he believes that 
of us stand the test ? 
ing thus amount to nothing as evidence 
of teaching, and it is an annoyance to 
everybody concerned. Why not send the 
teacher out at once, with his first diploma, 
and let public sentiment determine his stand 
ing, as it does in the other professions? As 
water seeks its level, so we all find our places 
after a while. 

Mr. Cass: I see no trouble in refusing 
endorse. I believe in the two years’ 
bation. If ‘we give but one diploma, 
should withhold that one until two years’ 
actual teaching has been done. 
some holders of the first Normal diploma, or 
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certificate, who needed something like this 
to make successful teachers. One was dead 
until this matter was put squarely at him— 
then he began to stir around. ‘The Super- 
intendents should know who gets the en- 
dorsement that puts him beyond their juris- 
diction. 

Mr. Balliet: That it brings the dead to 
life is a powerful argument in favor of the 
law as it stands; but we want to execute it 
as it wasintended. The Normal schools are 
entitled to our protection from the failures 
of their graduates. Teaching in the model 
school, under the supervision of another, 
does not test their ability to become success- 
ful teachers. The trouble is that we all like 
to do as others ask us, and shift responsibil- 
ity to some one else’s shoulders. So far as 
reélection is concerned, I believe the men 
who have moral stamina will fare better 
than the men-pleasers. The man who pur- 
sues a straight course will win respect. It 
is both duty and common sense to consult 
policy (another name for prudence) where 
principle is not concerned; but never to 
substitute the one for the other. 

Mr. Ryan: We have done good work up 
to this point; let us not let down the bars 
now. We require three or four years of 
successful teaching from others before they 
can get a State certificate: why not from 
Normal graduates? ‘They should teach long 
enough for us to know whether they will be 
a blessing or a disgrace to the profession. 

Mr. Shaub: I think the time should be 
three years, and no one with the true spirit 
of the teacher should object. It does no 
injustice to the Normal graduates, and is 
often a benefit to the graduate himself, as 
well as to the After they have 
taught successfully, and not before, they 
should receive permanent rank. The path 
of safety lies in the direction of extending 
the period of probation, instead of abolish- 
It should be more than two years, 
than five. 

I think the period should 
In our district some grad- 
have become 
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ing it. 
and not more 
Mr. Bevan: 
be lengths ned. 
failed who would 
good teachers with more time. 
Dr. Schaeffer: The adoption of the item 
before us would be a step backwards. If it 
be true that many graduates of Normal 
schools have literary but not teaching qual 
ification, it is a gain every way to have an 
opportunity for annulling the certificate. 
here is no loss toany one, and the respon 
sibility should be placed where it is—upon 
Directors who employ them and Superinten 
dents who see and judge their work. Con 
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scientious men will meet their responsibilities, | 


and not try to shift them. ‘The instance 
given of a dead teacher being raised by re- 
fusal to endorse is evidence of the value of 
the present law. The probationary period 
is founded in the very nature of the case. We 
cannot test teaching power satisfactorily in 
the model school, and it is not right to 
send out crude teachers to operate on im- 
mortal minds, with a full and permanent 
certificate. After their teaching qualifica- 
tions have been fairly tested, and only then, 
should a diploma be given that is good while 
the teacher lives. 

Dr. Brooks: I move to amend the item 
by striking out all after the parenthesis, and 
inserting as follows: ‘*‘ That the period of 
probation be not less than three years, and 
if at any time within five years after gradua- 
tion the teacher presents a certificate pro- 
perly signed, that he has taught successfully 
for three years, he shall receive a perma- 
nent diploma. 

The amendment was agreed to, and the 
item as amended was adopted. 

The Convention then adjourned till to- 
morrow morning. 
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WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


TRHE roll having been called, ten minutes’ 
time was allowed Rev. Mr. Sembauer, 
of Reading, in accordance with a motion of 
Mr. Patterson, to present the subject of giv- 
ing instruction in the common schools in 


TEMPERANCE PHYSIOLOGY. 

Mr. Sembauer spoke as follows: 

In response to a request from the Natlonal 
Temperance Society, we have asked this oppor- 
tunity, not to instruct you, but ‘‘to stir up your 
pure minds by way ofremembrance.” All edu- 
cation is toincrease knowledge that will better 
the condition of the individual and the commu- 
nity. We urge special attention in the schools 
to the physiological effects of alcohol, because 
the use of alcoholic stimulants is so common, 
and its effects so disastrous, as to indicatea great 
need of information on the subject. I do not 
say that alcohol is never useful; but we want our 
children to know what is its proper use—when 
it is a blessing and when a curse. This kind of 
work has been done in the schools of England, 
and in our own country in Massachusetts, IIli- 
nois and Indiana; and we ought to be doing it 
in Pennsylvania. In this very school, a young 
lady was found with a bottle of brandy in her 
desk. Ought not the teachers to tell their pupils 
when and how alcohol should be used, or if at 
all? Itis not so necessary to give instruction 
about poisons like arsenic, because they are not 
in comnion use, while the alcoholic and narcotic 
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stimulants are. I have nottime to enter upon a 
scientific discussion, and the moral effects of 
alcoholic indulgence are not in the line of my 
present duty; but I ask that you gentlemen con- 
sider whether it is not right and necessary that 
our children be educated in reference to the 
effect of alcohol upon mind and body. 

Mr. Woodruff offered the following : 

Resolved, That the matter of giving instruc- 
tion in our schools on the nature and effect of 
alcohol on the human system, is worthy the 
consideration of all educators. 

Miss Brooks: The public records show 
that most of the criminal Lacka- 
wanna county—murders especially—grow 
out of the use of alcoholic stimulants, be- 
sides the numerous deaths from delirium 
tremens. ‘The enormous taxes our people 
have to pay for drink and its results, afford 
one reason why they cannot afford to pay 
their teachers fair salaries. I only speak on 
this resolution to place myself on the record 
on the right side. 

The resolution was unanimously agreed to. 


cases in 


THE EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION. 

Section fifth of Mr. Woodruff’s paper was 
read ; but before any opportunity was given 
to consider it, Mr. Patterson obtained the 
floor, and called for the order of the day, 
which was a paper of Supt. Baer.” On his 
motion, the Convention decided to proceed 
with the regular order, so the fifth section 
fell. 

Supt. Baer then read the following paper 
on 


HIGH SCHOOL AND NORMAL SCHOOL, 


HOW CAN THE ACADEMIC TEACHING OF OUR HIGH SCHOOLS 
AND STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS BE MADI TO HARMONIZE 
MORE FULLY WITH THE ADVANCED ACADEMIC WORK 
WORK OF OUR COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES? 

The educational system of Pennsylvania, as 
now constituted, possesses neither unity nor 
completeness. It is true, the common schools 
of the lower grades are systematically organized, 
but in regard to the system of State Normal 
schools and High schools there is no definite- 
ness, either as to where the course of instruction 
should begin or where it should end. It is true 
this difficulty may be overcome by beginning 
the instruction in the higher yrades where that 
of the lower ends, and continuing to the end of 
the course prescribed by the authorities. Here, 
however, is a difficulty. The course of instruc- 
tion in our High schools is what each individual 
Board of Controllers makes it, and may end at 
any place in the grade, with a few of the higher 
branches, with none, or with a considerable 
number. 

DEFECTS IN OUR EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. 

With our State Normal schools matters are in 
a somewhat better shape. There is a fixed 
course for all the schools of the State and a 
more or less uniform standard of graduation. 
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But when we get to the end of the Normal 
school and high school work we are at sea. 
Above and beyond this there is an educational 
world for which the student, as a rule, is unpre- 
pared, and whose value he has even at times 
been taught to under-estimate. True, this higher 
sphere of education, the college and the uni- 
versity, is not a part of the common school sys- 
tem. It is separate and independent as far as 
the law is concerned. Yet it is a system more 
ancient, more complete, and in its proper rela- 
tion more effective than the part already de- 
scribed. It should be made to supplement our 
common school work, if not by legal enactment, 
at least in some actual practical way; and the 
whole educational machinery, from the lowest 
primary public school to the highest university, 
should be united and joined together into one 
complete and harmonious system. Such a 
union of these educational factors would not 
merely furnish our State with a complete and 
harmonious system, but it would also prevent 
our students from being wrecked in the midst 
of their course by doubt and indifference, and 
would lead them on step by step, until the last 
round in the ladder would be reached, and they 
would be educated in fact as well as in name. 
In order to make plain just where this want of 
harmony in the academic instruction, referred 
to in our subject, exists, we would state that 
graduates of our State Normal schools, if they 
finish only the course of study laid down by 
law, cannot enter any regular college without 
from one to two years’ additional study. This 
lack of preparation is mainly in the department 
of the classics. In some departments—in math 
ematics and the sciences, for instance—they are 
usually well prepared, and can enter college 
without any further preparation. 
THE STUDY OF THE CLASSICS, 

The question now naturally arises, which of 
these educational institutions is right, and which 
is wrong? Is the study of the classics necessary 
or desirable? Has the college too much Latin 
and Greek, or has the Normal school, whose 
course at present calls for one year’s Latin and 
no Greek, too little? Is either, or are both 
wrong? ‘These questions are in place, and en 
titled to some consideration. As far as we are 
concerned, we stand by the colleges and univer- 
sities on this question. Their course of instru: 
tion is the result of centuries of experience, 
approved by the best intellects of the world. 
And so far as its practical value is concerned, it 
is certainly excelled by none now in existence. 
The study of the dead languages, from which our 
own is largely formed, will undoubtedly afford 
the student a linguistic drill which nothing else 
can equal. Then besides the old-fashioned col- 
lege course, with its philosophy and language, is 
unquestionably best adapted to develop the many 
sided nature of our being. Education in its true 
sense, while it bears with itself an idea of the 
practical, consists, however, mainly in the har 
monious development of man’s being. And 
to this end the “ humanities” are as important 
as mathematics, or the and even 
more so. 


sciences, 


THE COLLEGIATE COURSE. 

Objections may be raised on the ground that 
frequently college graduates are no linguists, 
that they are not proficient in Latin and Greek, 
on the study of which they have spent a great 
deal of time. This argues nothing. They may 
not be great mathematicians, either. Some one 
may say that he has known college graduates, 
or one at least, who could not translate his Latin 
diploma. This is bad enough, if true, but it does 
not prove anything beyond this, that at some 
colleges the authorities graduate persons that 
ought not to graduate. Yet it proves nothing. 
The same thing happensat all other institutions. 
It is our opinion that the college and university 
should maintain their classical course of instruc- 
tion as now constituted intact, and that our State 
Normal schools and High schools should adjust 
theirs accordingly. An objection may be raised 
against such a step on the ground that this would 
take away from our Normal Schools and High 
schools the idea of completeness. This same ar- 
gument may be raised against any supplementary 
grade of study. For instance, how many of 
those who enter the primary schools in our cities 
ever reach the High schools? By actual com- 
putation we find this number to be not over five 
percent. Then g5 per centof all the other 
pupils drop out during the preceding grades. 

GRADING THE SCHOOLS. 

Reason would then suggest that every grade 
should be more or less complete in itself in view 
of this fact. Whilst this should be so, every 
grade should also be a thorough preparation and 
stepping-stone for the one succeeding; and no 
matter from what grade the child drops, the fact 
should be ever impressed upon his mind that he 
is not at the end, and that the golden treasures 
that lie beyond would be of incalculable valueto 
him, no matter what calling in life he may fol- 
low. This same idea should be instilled into 
the minds of the graduates from our State Nor- 
mal schools and High schools. At this stage of 
advancement there is awarded a diploma; and 
this they should be taught to receive, not with an 
air of self-importance and with the feeling that 
they know all, and what they don’t know is not 
worth knowing, but rather with a spirit of humil- 
ity, and, whether they are able to proceed farther 
in the educational race or not, with the assurance 
that beyond their present ken there is an edu- 
cational world whose sublime truths it is well 
worth their while to investigate. 


HARMONIZING EDUCATIONAL FACTORS, 


Having now answered some of the objections, 
we come to the more important part of the 
theme, viz.: How shall this be accomplished ? 
How shall we get the common school element 
not simply to recognize that the college and,uni- 
versity element forms a part of our educational 
system, but also that the academic instruction 
of our State Normal schools and High schools 
should be so arranged as to form, though com- 
plete in themselves, a legitimate preparation to 
enter these higher institutions ? ‘There are var- 
ious solutions to this problem, none of them 
simple, however, and all accompanied with con- 
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siderable labor and difficulty. Some would at- 
tempt to solve the whole problem by one act of: 
legislation, either by embodying the college and 
university element with the common schools, or 
by shutting out the State Normal schools and 
High schools. Either of these proceedings 
would be ill-timed and dangerous. As far as 
legislative enactments are concerned, we want 
no change in these directions. 

All that is needed is that the academic course 
of instruction of our State Normal schools and 
high schools be so extended that a graduate 
from these institutions can enter the college and 
the university without further preparation, and 
that his diploma may be accepted even as a 
passport of his admission. To accomplish this 
very little legislation is required: Beyond the 
simple extending of studies, we need none; but 
what we do need is the hearty co-operation of 
all parties interested, and the full and complete 
solution of this question is but a matter of years. 

HARMONY IN SENTIMENT. 

The first step toward bringing about this union 
of these different elements of education, we 
think, is a proper harmony in sentiment. By 
this we mean that each party should accord to 
the work of the other that importance which it 
fairly merits. The college professor should not 
look with indifference, much less with disdain, 
upon the work of the common school teacher. 
Both are workers in the same great cause; and 
the better the common school teacher does his 
work, other things being@qual, the better it will 
be for the college professor and his department 
of instruction. College men may accomplish a 
great amount of good in this direction by at- 
tending teachers’ institutes and other educa- 
tional gatherings. They can thus thoroughly 
identify themselves with school work in all its 
phases. If more college men were present, we 
would boldly make the charge that they have 
stood too much aloof from common school work 
in the past, and that a great deal of the indiffer- 
ence that exists in regard to them and their 
work is of their own creating. We see no rea- 
son why a college professor should not at times 
visit individual schools of the lowest grades 
even. Such visits would be instructive to them, 
we venture to say. They would be an encour- 
agement to the teacher, and would prove inval- 
uable to many a young pupil, no doubt, whose 
ambition would be kindled, incidentally per- 
haps, and his intellect developed until his bud- 
ding genius would blossom in the first honors of 
the university. If college men generally would 
be more practical, active, and aggressive, they 
could accomplish a great deal toward the happy 
solution of this question. 

However, not all the fault can be imputed to 
the colleges. There are other factors to be con- 
sidered. The Department of Public Instruction 
has a great deal to do with this matter of creat- 
ing proper sentiment. The State Superintend- 
ent should duly recognize these higher institu- 
tions as a part of the educational machinery of 
the State, and should show his feeling by action. 
There are many ways in which this can be 
done. There are State meetings and confer- 
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ences—gatherings of measures and policy. In 
all these the college should be represented. 
This same recognition should be extended all 
along the line, from the highest common school 
officer down to the primary teacher. 


FOSTERING UNITY OF PURPOSE. 

There is a variety of ways by which this 
spirit of harmony can be fostered. One effect- 
ual way would be, we think, by means of schol- 
arships. Most colleges and universities have 
scholarships which are either let out or sold. If 
one or more would be secured for each State 
Normal school and for each city having a regu- 
larly established High school, and set up as 
prizes for excellence in scholarship, it would no 
doubt prove a great incentive to the pupils of 
these schools, and would secure to such colleges 
some excellent students who ordinarily never 
get there. As to how this could be accom- 
plished, it is not necessary to go into details. 
The colleges might offer them as prizes direct. 
They might be sold at a nominal sum to 
Boards of Controllers for such purposes, or 
friends of education might offer them as prizes 
to the pupils of certain institutions. There is no 
doubt but that such a course would prove a 
mutual benefit, and would do much toward 
bringing about this desired harmony between 
the free schools and colleges. 

There are also those who think that this en- 
tire matter can be remedied by having our State 
Legislature pass a law allowing college graduates 
to teach without submitting to an examination. 
In our opinion this question has no particular 
bearing on our subject. It might further a sen- 
timent of harmony, and it might not. It isa 
question that has two sides. This one thing we 
will venture to say, however, on the subject— 
that if such license should be granted to our col- 
lege graduates, it should be only for a specified 
number of years, and that the permanent license 
should be obtained in the same manner our 
Normal school graduates obtain their perma- 
nent diplomas, and for the same reason, viz.: 
for successful practice in the school room. 


DIFFICULTIES IN THE WAY. 
However, we admit that there are difficulties 
in the way, and that to carry out what we here 
suggest requires more brains and greater energy 
than to put iton paper. There is, for instance, 
a deeply-rooted prejudice against collegiate edu- 
cation. Then there is the utilitarian -idea, that 
so largely prevails in this age and country. All 
these are obstacles. The man who has little 
more than the three R's for his education, and 
can earn $100 a month, can see no benefit in a 
classical education that yields his neighbor but 
$50 a month. And such persons are generally 
very hard to convince. Within the past two 
months we asked a gentleman well able to an- 
swer, this question, ‘‘ How can you convince a 
person of the importance .of the study of Latin 
and Greek?’ His answer was, ‘‘ By requiring 
him to study them.”” If we would attempt to 
apply this rule to one of these practical, staunch, 
utilitarian fellows, we would scarcely accomplish 
much. Yet we have great faith in an all-per- 
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vading sentiment on a subject. We feel con 
vinced that such a sentiment can be created, 
that the pupils will inhale it with the very atmos- 
phere that surrounds them, and this will be the 
surest way of solving this problem. 


HARMONY ESTABLISHED BY AUTHORITY. 

However, we would not stop with the mere 
sentiment in favor of such a union between free 
schools and colleges, but would at the earliest 
opportunity change, by legislative enactment, 
the course of instruction of the State Normal 
schools so as to harmonize with the latter. This 
would make our Normal school course broade1 
and fuller, and would be but a step forward for 
these already excellent institutions. Besides, by 
including the classics in the normal school cur 
riculum, it would do exactly what my friend gave 
me as answer: it would teach many the value 
of the classics by obliging them to study them. 
This one thing is certain—that an additional 
year’s training would prepare these graduates all 
the better in their professional studies. 

If any objections should be raised that such 
a step would make the Normal school course 
too broad and extensive, we would suggest that 
this course might be divided. The first course 
might include simply the common branches, 
with little additional. For the completion of this 
the student should receive a certificate valid only 
for a specified period of years. A regular di 
ploma should be issued only at the completion 
of the entire course. This would elevate the 
State Normal Schools and would increase their 
influence and work, and at the same time it would 
make them a more important factor in the great 
educational system of which they are a part. 


UNIFORMITY IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 

So far, however, we have not definitely pro 
vided for our High Schools. We are persuaded 
that a great deal of uniformity can be obtained 
with these schools, and this without interfering 
with their present prerogatives, or changing their 
present democratic character. The same act of 
law that provides for the extension of the course 
of instruction of our State Normal schools can 
embody a provision that will give system and 
character to our High schools also. We wish 
to be very fair on this point, and we are candid 
when we say that we can see no reason why 
there should not be a law providing that any 
regularly established High school that should 
follow the course of instruction throughout as laid 
down for the State Normal schools, and should 
consent to an examination of its pupils by a 
committee designated by the State, should grad- 
uate its pupils with a diploma valid in some 
form as a teacher’s certificate. 
such an enactment we are not parti ular. 


The 


Principal of the school, the superintendent of 


the district, and a representative designated by 
the State, should be among the examiners; and 


the diploma, in addition to being a passport of 


admission to college or university, might license 
the holder to teach a specified number of years, 
in the district where issued, without further ex- 
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equal with a Permanent Certificate. Such a 
course, we hold, would encroach on the rights 
of no other class of institutions, and would un- 
questionably benefit the High schools, by impart- 
ing to them a more uniform and elevated char- 
acter, and by bringing them in proper relation 
with our higher institutions. 
CONCLUSION, 

rhis, then, is our answer to the query sub- 
mitted to us, viz.: That the old established 
classical College course shall stand, and that the 
academic instruction of our State Normal school 
and High school be extended so as to harmon- 
ize with that of the college and the university. 
To accomplish this we need legislation only so 
far as the extending of this course of instruction 
is concerned, but this must be supported by a 
well-grounded public sentiment in favor of such 
a harmony, and particularly in favor of a classi- 
cal education. Our solution may be regarded 
simple and commonplace. We believe it is cor 
rect. At least it is the best we can give at this 
time. Whether our suggestions shall prevail or 
not—and we believe they can if every party in- 
terested will do his whole duty—we hope to see 
the day when the college Professor shall duly 
recognize the work of the common school 
teacher, and he in turn appreciate the merits of 
a collegiate education, and our whole educational 
system shall work together in harmony, from the 
primary school to the university. 

If, however, our Normal School friends are 
opposed to such a m@gsure—but they not need 
be, for it will not in the least interfere with their 
prerogatives—we would suggest that a State ap- 
propriation be granted to any school following 
throughout such a course of instruction, omit- 
ting the professional studies. This would be in 
accord with the spirit of the law providing for 
the academies of years ago by State appropria- 
tion, and could be done either by a direct appro- 
priation, or by one proportionate to the number 
of graduates of such a preparatory classical 
This would remove a great many of 
the present objections to our State Normal 
schools, as it would divide the “ public pap”’ more 
equally among all the educational forces of the 
State. Something should be done to indicate 
whata regular High school course should be, and 
some inducements offered to follow the same. 

I offer for discussion and adoption, if ap- 
proved, the two following propositions : 

1. That the course of instruction in our State 
Normal schools shall be changed by law so as 

harmonize with the academic work of our 
colleges, thus adding at least one year’s study to 
the present curriculum. 

2. That any High school that shall follow 
throughout the course of instruction of our State 
Normal schools, and shall consent to an exam- 
ination of its pupils by a Board of Examiners in 
which the State is represented, shall graduate 
its pupils with a diploma valid in some form as a 


course. 


teacher's certificate. 

Dr. Schaeffer: The higher we go in the 
Normal schools, the more and sooner will 
Twenty 


our graduates leave the profession. 
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per cent. of the graduates of our school have 
taken college degrees, and of that twenty 
per cent. by far the greater proportion are 
now in law, medicine and theology, earning 
three or four times as much money as they 
could by teaching, and with less work. I 
am afraid the result of changing the course 


as proposed would be to take still more of 


our young men out of the profession. 

Mr. Buehrle moved to amend by inserting 
after the word ‘‘instruction’’ the words ‘in 
the Scientific course,’’ which was seconded, 
and Mr. B. went on to say that while some 
of the studies in that course were carried 
beyond our immediate needs, too little was 
done in the classics. If we could get more 
classics instead of analytical geometry and 
calculus, the graduates would be better pre- 
pared for work in the ordinary High school. 
Pupils who intend to take the Scientific 
course should begin the classics early. * As 
it now is, they begin them too late, and the 
branches involving the reasoning faculties 
too early. We do wrong in this respect in 
many High schools. I think Dr. Schaeffer 
is right about the additional year. 

Prof. Waller: I move to strike out all af- 
ter the word ‘‘ colleges.’”’ 

Mr. Buehrlé: That is right, and I second 
it. No matter about the time, so they get 
the preparation. 

Mr. Patterson: Dr. Schaeffer apparently 
don’t want the boys to go to college, lest 
they become able to refuse $25 a month for 
teaching, and make $100 at something else. 
I propose to vote for the proposition as the 
stands, because it will enable a poor boy to 
prepare for college at lessexpense. We are 
not here to vote down such a proposition as 
this in order to keep up a Normal school, or 
to prevent our young men from bettering 
themselves when they can. 

Dr. Schaeffer: The Normal schools were 
never intended to prepare boys for college, 
but to prepare teachers for the public 
schools; and from that standpoint we do too 
much in the college branches now. While 
school-teaching remains a stepping-stone to 
college, we must do some of this work ; but 
I think the elementary course should be 
framed with reference to the schools, and 
not the colleges. 

Dr. Thomas: If you will strike out all 
before the word ‘‘colleges,’’ as well as after, 
I will agree to the proposition. [Laughter. ] 
I believe if we pass this we shall do exactly 
what we ought tostrive against. We do too 
much of the preparatory work for the col- 
leges now, and it is not our business. We 
have a distinctive work—let us stick to it. 


I will be glad when the day comes that we 
can exclude academic work entirely. What 
other professional school undertakes to pre- 
pare for « ollege? —and what sense is there in 
doing it? Many young men are now rejecting 
the traditional curriculum, and some colleges 
are adapting courses to these, substituting sci- 


ence for classics ; yet the Normal schools are 
to go out of their way to prepare young men 
for what many of themdonot want. I hope 
this will not pass. 

Prof. Phillips: If we do not cut off the 
last clause, all respectable colleges will. If 
there be any college that would admit the 
average graduate of the Normal schools, | 
shall not advise my boys to go there. One 
year additional will not be sufficient to pre- 
pare for college. It is not the object of our 
higher course to prepare for college, and | 
am opposed to requiring all our Scientific 
graduates to take sucha course. When the 
colleges generally give modern languages a 
fair chance with the classics, it might be 
desirable; but until then it is not. 

Mr. Balentine: Do not the Normal schools 
now give an opportunity to substitute the 
classics for higher mathematics? 

Prof. Waller: Not Greek. 

Dr. Schaeffer: Oh yes; I helped to fight 
the Greek in, and it is there to-day. 

Mr. Baer: The elementary course of teh 
Normal schools was better ten years ago 
than now. Instead of growing, several things 
have been lopped off; and a graduate who 
barely makes the minimum now is pretty 
low down. We are open to the objection 
that we admit people to the profession, and 
give them the highest rank, upon narrow 
and limited qualification. ‘The additional 
course recommended would send forth the 
Normal graduate equipped for the work of a 
professional teacher. When we send out 
apprentices, with only the common branches, 
we should represent them as such, and not 
as full professionals. 

Mr. Bevan-: There is considerable feeling 
against Normal schools in some sections, on 
the ground that they do not prepare their 
graduates for the work of teaching as they 
should—that young people go there to get 
the diploma and the $50, who are not en- 
titled to be considered teachers. Notwith- 
standing there are Normal schools all 
around us, there are but few of their grad- 
uates teaching in our county. The course 
proposed is not high enough—there are 
high schools whose graduates can pass in it, 
and the elementary course is as far as 
ninety-nine per cent. of the Normal grad- 
uates ever go, or intend to go. I knowa 
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high school in a town of 1500 inhabitants 
whose graduates can go into the Freshman 
class, and another in a town of 1000, where 
they have made the Sophomore class in La 
fayette. If the high schools can do this, 
the Normal schools should do better. How 
ever, I think it would be wrong to pass this 
for the Scientific course, and leave the Ele 
mentary where it 1s. 

Mr. Buehrle: I move to amend the prop 
osition so as to read as follows: ‘4 That the 
course of instruction of the Scientific course 
in our Normal schools be changed so as to 
educate teachers able to prepare pupils to 
enter college.’’ 

Mr. Baer: Are the Normal school Princi 
pals certain that their students, with the 
present limited course, can appreciate such 
studies as Mental Philosophy as they ought ? 

Dr. Brooks: I object to anything which 
shall cause the Normal schools to be regarded 
as preparatory schools to the colleges. ‘That 
was not the objec t of the law cre ating them, 
and it would be a departure from their pro 
per function Even if we approve the pro 
position in theory, the form of the amend 
ment is objectionable; it calls the course 
scientific, and sakes it classical. When we 
have cut off and substituted 
classics, it would not be legal to confer the 


the sciences 


degrees of Bachelor and Master of Science 


Mr. Buehrle: When we 
that objec tion will be provided for. 

Dr. Brooks: I am not quite in accord with 
my Normal school brethren on this subject 
For some time I have believed and advocated 
the addition of a year to the elementary 
course—that is, the equivalent of a year’ 
study. We try to lift our pupils above the 
course; yet we always feel that the majority 
of our graduates have not the high profes 
sional qualification we ought to give them; 
they are not ripe enough in thought—not 
sufficiently developed. | will vote to-day and 
every day to widen the elementary course. 
Many of our graduates are employed toteach 
subjects they do not thoroughly understand, 
but which appear in their State diploma; 
and this is wrong. The objection to raising 
the elementary course will be that-there will 
be fewer graduates—perhaps that will be all 
the better. Instead of lopping off, as has 
been done, we should add. | objec ted to 
the curtailing when it was done, but was 
in the minority. The course is foe elemen 
tary, and we can do nothing better than 
raising it. I trust no action will be taken 
here endorsing the present elementary stand 
ard, at least. As to the academic work, the 
schools ave academic and professional, and 


change the law, 
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that may be an advantage or not—there is 
good argument on both sides of that ques 
tion. ‘Though of course the ideal Normal 
school is stric tly professional, it is clear that 
we cannot have such a school now, for want 
of pupils, and I suppose we all want what is 
practical. There ts less difference between 
some other professional schools and ours 
than has been made to appear. In a medi- 
cal school, the student first learns the facts 
of the human system, then their relations 
and application—so that the course is both 
academic and professional, in about the same 
sense as ours. It has been intimated that 
the Normal professional course is very super 
ficial. JI admit that it is not so thorough as 
it ought to be, but it is better than some hete 
seem to suppose. ‘The course covers three 
years. From the first day, the pupil receives 
lessons in teaching—the first year in object 
teashing; the second year in school econo- 
my and the history of education; the third 
year mental philosophy from text-book and 
in essays for thirty weeks, and methods of 
teac hing the whole yeal two lessons a day 
on strictly professional studies. Whether 
the graduates are thorough in mental phil- 
osophy depends on the Faculty and the 
Examiners who them*—if they get 
through on too little qualification, it is the 
fault of the Examiners, and not of the law. 
But [am willing that my graduates shall be 
compared with those of colleges in this 


pass 


study. 

Prof. Thomas: We don’t want the course 
overloaded. Iam in favor of elevating the 
course, but if it is to be done, we must have 
firther protection from the State. If more 
State aid were given to pupils, and we had 
the additional patronage that would give us, 
In the pine woods 
we cannot hold our pupils as long as some 


we could raise it sooner. 


others. 

Dr. Brooks: A good deal of State money 
has been put into sink holes, instead of into 
the brains of her teachers. [Applause. ] 

Mr. Shaub: My concern is that the Nor- 
mal schools shall send out properly qualified 
graduates. What has been justly said with 
reference to the provisional certificate holds 
we need a guard at the entrance 

at the first and lowest grade of Normal 
certificate. We should demand more of 
graduates in the elementary course; and I 
shall be sorry if we endorse, even in the 
faintest way, the present low standard. By 
the way, if the Normal schools are not to do 
academic work, and the gentlemen are right 
who say there is no science of teaching, why 
should we have Normal schools at all ? 


good here: 
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Mr. Woodruff; We have ten Normal 
schools in Pennsylvania, and it has just be en 
proposed that the State Azre people to .tt-nd 
them: I don’t believe she has “~o ey 
enough. It seems to me that the State aid 
already given is obtained on false pretenses. 
Are they professional schools, and do their 
pupils attend them as such ?—or are they 
regarded as a cheap place to get an educa- 
tion? We have been informed here that 
some pupils go for the 50 cents and $50. 
It is plain that if they are to be professional 
schools, there are too many of them—we 
could not maintain the ten, nor half of them 
—they must then be boarding schools with 
a Normal attachment, or in other words, 
Normal schools with a ¢remendous boarding 
attachment! [Laughter.] I am a friend of 
the Normal schools ; they have done good 
work, and are now doing the only work 
they can do in the present state of public 
feeling ; and the Principals are putting on 
all the steam they will bear without risk of 
explosion [laughter]—I honor the profes- 
sional enthusiasm of these men, who are 
doing the best they can under the circum- 
stances ; but the fact remains that ¢4¢ course 
is too low—that young people can go there 
and cram for a short time, and get a diploma 
that enables them to escape further examina- 


tion by Superintendents, under which many 
of them would fail; it is the easy way to get 
permanent certificates, and so have permis- 
sion to be dunces the rest of their lives and 
pass for scholars—to stop and stay stopped, 
with no enthusiasm, no love of study, no 


professional spirit whatever. ‘This is a true 
picture of many Normal graduates, and thé 
Principals know it better than I. The 
course should be made thorough enough and 
extensive enough for those who hold its di- 
ploma to be the representatives of scholar 
ship and taste for it wherever they go—if 
they are not, they disgrace the Ngrmal 
schools. It is worthy of remark just here 
that the Pennsylvania system is exceptional 
in exempting Normal graduates from exam- 
ination. In Connecticut and some other 
States they stand on what they know, the 
same as a college graduate ; and this seems 
no more than fair. And our graduates feel 
their privileges—so much so that there have 
been frequent suggestions of a Normal pro 
fessorship of modesty. [Laughter.] Why 
do the graduates, as we so often hear, break 
down while preparing for examination ? 
Because they feel that they don’t know the 
subject thoroughly, and hope by mere cram- 
ming to remember enough, with a little 
luck thrown in, to get through. If they 
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understood their work 

would be less embarrassed. 
to Normal schools doing 
preparatory work for the colleges ; I do not 
grudge anything that will stimulate to study. 

Miss Brooks: We admit that the Normal 
schools have not and do not accomplish all 
we believed and hoped they would; but 
while this is true, some of us are unable to 
see how abuse of the schools and graduates 
can help the matter. As regards their mod 
esty, if the conceit of the Normals were to 
be measured by that of [ Laughter. ] 

Mr. Weiss: Perhaps it might tickle the 
vanity of some Superintendents if sey could 
issue the diplomas, instead of the Normal 
Sc hools. 

Dr. Higbee : What matters it where a 
man from—university or 
Normal school or High school, or primary 
school—if he is qualified for his work, and 
does it earnestly? Why do we quarrel 
about names and awaken prejudices? We 
all feel, or ought to feel, that we have more 
to do than teach the three Among 
the youth of Pennsylvania are the future 
judges, lawyers, ministers—the men who 
are to give character and dignity to the 
Commonwealth. We are to start them; 
and how much depends upon that start! 
The question is whether we shall awaken 
these children, or whether we shall let them 
sink to the level of the three R’ It is the 
chief interest of the State that their highest 
susceptibilities be drawn out, their highest 
possibilities realized ; and for this work we 
need the best of 
position. While we are glad to have col 
lege graduates, and Normal graduates, if 
they are worthy ones, we ‘must not be satis 
fied with the mere possession of a sheep- 
skin. We cannot 
cept as we elevate the teachers: and our 
best work will be done in our efforts to se 
cure for our teachers the culture 
possible. f Applause. ] 

Dr. Schaeter: Examination is not a pan 
acea for all the ills that afflict the 
system. I have had to do with examina 
tions ranging f.om common school to uni 
versity, and thit of the Normal schools 1s 
as well calculated to test applicants as the 
average of them all. How are professional 
certificates sometimes granted? | remember 
a case where a single question in geography 
was asked: ‘‘If youshould drilla hole right 
through the centre of the earth to the other 
side, where would you come out?’’ and the 
applicant answered ‘‘Out of the hole’’—and 
got his 1 on that answer. And I have seen 


thoroughly, they 
[ do not object 
a good deal of 


comes college, 
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men in the teacher’s 


elevate the schools ex 


highest 


SC hool 
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doctors made by universiti 
grounds ot We can’t 
have everything work perfectly. It is sus 
gested that the Normal schools prepare 
young men to instruct those who are prepatr 
Studying Latin two year 


foreign 


personal influence. 


ing for college. 

will not qualify you to teach Latin; 

are not fit to teach Latin nd 
I should not consent to th 


opho 
mores 
Greek. 
pointment of a teacher of languages in my 
Normal had i full college 
course and experience in teaching. Normal 
into 
teachers for 


school who not 


schools have fought themselv: recog 
nition in Europe; they educate 

“4 hools, but the 
teachers are made in the 
Normal schools cannot prepare 
unless they are 
foreign universities ; and 


4 hoo 


Cur 


the common high 
universiti 
ich teachet 
brought up to the level of 
I think that 
possible 

Mr. Balliet: It is fair to judg 
tion by its results, but not by 


Graduates of six o1 


unfavora 
even Nor 
ounty, and 
The Nor 
ion, and | 


without 


specimens 
mal schools have taught in my « 


{ 


there has been only one failur 
prote 


what we hould do 


mal graduates lead the 
don’t know 
them. ‘The ‘‘ permanents’’ 
sionals’’ are 
places. Their methods of te 
learned entirely in the model 
pupils in the 
benefit from 


ind * prot 
take the 


iching ire i 


not qualified 


f 


( hool and 


professional classes, but as 
class-rooms. ‘They get 
the mechanical drill in the academic depart 
ment. ‘The Normal schools will ly 
develop into strictly professional institution 
and if they are not now all they ought to be, 
they are all that can reasonably be expected 
under Instead of di 
couraging them, we should point out their 
mistakes in a friendly spirit, and 
credit for the good they do | care 
the degrees are abolished; I do not t 
the college would lose much if A. B, 
A. M. were dropped, retaining 
higher titles. l am reminded of the pt 
answer to the question ‘*TIs life 
living ?’’ ‘‘That depends upon the liver:’’ 
so here the title matters little—it all de 
pends upon the man. 

The substitute was voted down 
nine votes in its favor. ‘The first 
also lost—only four affirmative votes. 

The second item was read, and Mr. Bevan 
moved to amend by inserting after ‘* High 
the words ‘‘ or any county Normal 


miu h 


ultimate 


the circumstances. 


and 


only the 


worth 


| only 


item wa 


Sc hool,’’ 
school.’’ 
more pupils than some of the State schools, 
and we ought to recognize honest effort un 
supported by State aid. 


Some of these institutions have 
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Mr. ‘Transeau: Perhaps we had better 
add after the first amendment, ‘‘ or any pub 
lic or private school.’’ We should make it 
general 

Mr. Bartch: I hope it is understood that 
the Norma! allowed an 
equal footing with all the other institutions. 
| | iughte € 

Mr. Patterson: The State Superintendent 
has said it matters not where you get schol 
irship, so you have it. Here 1s a proposi 
tion exactly in that line. If these gradu 
the scholarship, they ought to 
certificate ; if they have not, 
Nevertheless this fair 
down, 


chools are to be 


ates have 
recelve the 
won’t get it. 


they 
will be voted because 
viewed from the standpoint of 
affect the Normal 


we ought to legislate for the good ol 


propo wion 
everything 1 
SC hools. | 


how it will 


chools, of education generally. It 


! petty ind contemptible to load a propo 


have been 


ition with such amendments as 


vote with reference to what 
and not to 
of institu 


ifftered Let us 
for the good of the people, 
he building up of a certain class 
tions, 

Mr. Shaul 


need not be 


Normal 
‘The law already 
for 
experien ¢ in 


[ think the schools 


ufraid of thi 
ilmost precisely these cases, 
excep that it 
Ins (ny 


tions 


provide 
requires teach 
body can come to the examina 
now, and if worthy can get the Nor 
The law is not narrow, but 


the wide perhaps 


mal certificate. 

liberal ; it 

too wide 
Prof 


tion was 


opens gates 
Waller: 
‘* How shall we improve our 20,000 
Naturally the existing schools 
here were High 
and if these could have done 
work, no Normal 
chool ( heme would have been devised. 
that they not. ‘Those 
idvocate the retrogression pro 
posed in the who 
disavow any theory of teaching or scientific 
methods of instruction: those who stand by 
the Normal schools believe there are such 
things, and that know 
them. Who believes that a pupil in a High 
chool, with one teacher and an assistant, 
can get the preparation he would receive in 
of a great institution ? 

Mr. Baer Here in Reading we teach 
theory and methods, as well as the other 
branches. Would not that qualify them ? 

Mr. Buehrle: What are we to gain by 
this? What evil is to be remedied ? How 

the profession to be elevated? It seems 
will the 


Some years ago, the ques- 


teachers ?”’ 
were first considered. 
chools then 
the needed expensive 
was decided could 
who*now 


resolution, are the men 


teachers ought to 


} ] 
L iaTve Ciass 


to me tha nl open the door to 
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profession still wider, and we hear from all 
sides that too many enter now. We should 
not divert the educational forces of a city 
into this training work, which does not 
properly belong to their business. In this 
city of Reading, there are always twenty or 
thirty young lady graduates waiting for a 
position. Why do they not go to Kutz 
town professional training? Per- 
haps some cannot afford it; but w it our 
business to change the High schools so that 
these few may pretend to have a Normal 
school education, and get a State certificate ? 
It is provided here that the State shall be 
represented in the Board of Kxaminers. 
How nice! ‘The Superintendent is a State 
officer—he and the principal would be the 
Board, ora majority of it. Ifit is intended 
to be fair, let the Kutztown Board 

over here and examine them. 

Mr. Baer: I think sometimes there is 
breath wasted in these The 
Normal School Principals serve on the Board 
of Examiners—also the Superintendents of 
the locality 
objection just offered. With us, the proles- 
onal instruction is given by the principal, 
and it 1s well The resolution pro 
vides that the High schools may do it as well 


and get 


come 


discussions. 


done. 


as it is done now, and at less expense to the 
State. ‘The graduates are to submit to the 
same examination, and I should not at all 
object to the same Board. Before this is 
voted down, as of course it will be, I should 
like to have the question answered, Why 
should not the same qualification receive 
the same certificate, and why should it not 
be acquired at home if there ts opportunity ? 

Dr. Brooks: Mr. Woodruff uttered some 
truths in his plain way; but I think 
pointed out are incident 
everywhere, and not pe 
culiar to the Normal The 


unnecessary ; the 


home 
the weaknesses he 
to human nature 
+¢ hools. propo 


sition before uS 1S wav l 
open now to any one who wishes to pass the 
Normal ( by three years 


teaching under their own Superintendent, 


Xamination. Or 


they may get a State certificate which rank 
ibove the Normal diploma, without leaving 
at all. ‘The matter seems fully pro 
vided for under existing law. 


1 
nome 


On motion the whole subject wa in 


definitely po tponed, by a vote of 29 to 17. 


DISCUSSIONS AND SPEECHES LIMITED. 


On motion, of Mr. Shelley, the following 
was adopted : 

Resolved, That hereafter the reading of each 
paper before this Convention be followed by a 
discussion limited to three-fourths of an hour in 
length (unless the time be extended by a vote of 


and nobody makes the kind of 
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and that the remarks of each 
member shall not exceed Nor 
shall any one be permitted to speak twice upon 
any question under consideration, until all who 


have a desire to speak shall have been heard. 


the Convention), 


five minutes, 


A resolution offered by Mr. Foose, rela- 
tive to tatistics, was received and 

table for action at the after 
noon session; after which the Convention 


adjourned 


( hool 


laid upon the 


oe 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, 


Adams, absence by 


explaining his 
reason of illness, was read 


{Sor letter of Superintend nt Sheely, of 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Superintendent Baer, chairman of Execu- 
tive Committee, said there seemed a general 
desire that the meeting of the State ‘Teach 
ers’ Association be held early in July, and 
the Pittsburgh Convention had passed a 
resolution requesting that the second week 
in July be designated. He would like to 
hear an those 
present. 

Mr. PF A. M. Passmore said the schools 
of Pottsville would close the first of July, 
for their sum 


He hoped the 


expression of opinion from 


teachers would leave 
me after. 
early date would be agreed o1 

On motion, the Executive Committee was 
requested to call the meeting for the second 
week 1n July. 


; [ See page 355. | 
Mr. Shaub then read the following paper 
on 


and the 


recreation soon 


1Q)N 
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upervi ion. Thi discu Ion, 
the Superintendent of Public Instructi 
consented to open. 
PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS 

The programme seems to limit the discussion to 
supervision by county superintendents. I shall, 
therefore, not occupy your time by saying aught 
of city or borough supervision, important as 
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these topics are. Neither shall I stop to discuss 
that other important topic, one of the most im 
portant topics, in fact, that suc h a convention 
could consider, viz., local supervision, effective 

close supervision of rural schools. What should 
the State do, what could it do, to put into su 

cessful and general operation this most urgently 
needed system of supervision? Nor shall | 
occupy your time in reviewing the history of the 
county superintendency, or in showing what it 
has done and is now doing. This would be a 
pleasant and profitable task, but such is not my 
duty. I w#// say, however, that such a review 
would furnish abundant evidence of the useful 
ness of the office, yea, of its imperative necessity, 
and would prove conclusively that it is one of 
the most important, effective, and indispensable 
agencies in our excellent school system—that it 
is as alive, efficient and fruitful, to-day, as it has 
ever been, and that it has proved its right to 
live, and thus furnishes another illustration of 
the doctrine of the ‘syrvival of the fittest." In 
opening this discussion, I shall consider only 
the points set forth in the circular containing the 
call for this convention, the points to 
which, if I mistake not, the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction desires this body to give its 
chief attention at this meeting: 1. Mode of 
electing County Superintendents. 2. Their term 
of office. 3. Their duties. 

Before entering upon the discussion of thes« 
points, let us pause to note that a review of th 
law relating to the County Supe rintendency 
shows that this part of our school law is car 
fully and wisely drawn, and its needed modifi 
cations, at present, are neither radical nor 
numerous. The most important modification 
of this part of the law made since the establis! 
ment of the Connty Superintendency are th 
of the Acts of April 9, 1867, relating to city and 
borough superintendenccy, of April 29, 
1878, fixing salaries of County Superintendents 
This last act is an exceedingly important one. 
It strengthens the County Superintendency and 
greatly increases the efficiency of the office, | 
removing from the triennial conventions 
annoying and demoralizing question of salary 
and thus makes the question 
candidates the chief one for consideration by 
the conventions. The present law upon tl 
point, for various reasons, which I sha 
to mention even, is immeasurably 
the old one. 

Let us now prot eed to review br efly the 
points before mentioned. 


three 


and 


ot competen y ot 


I. AS TO THE MODE OF ELE 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


TING COUNTY 


The law says the director 
perintendents. This is wise. The direct 
should certainly have a voice in this 
But should their voice be the only one in 
election? Some think not, holding that teach 
ers of a certain rank should 
lege of voting for county superintendents. What 
advantage to the school interests would be 
gained by this plan, I fail to see. To elect 
county superintendents by popular vote would 
be no improvement on the present plan. I am 


matt 


ilso h; Vé the pl Vi 
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decidedly of the opinion that the county super- 
intendents should be elected by directors, and 
directors only. 

Those connected with the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, who know the educational field 
from Erie to the Delaware, will, I believe, bear 
me out in saying that only comparatively few 
serious mistakes have been made in the selec 
tion of superintendents by the triennial con- 
ventions, and that as a rule those superintend- 
ents who adopted the t standards, and 
who stepped to the front and judi iously exer- 
cised their limited legal rights, were sustained 
and re-elected by their re spective conventions 
at least as frequently as those who adopted 
a weak, compromising, elect-me-next-term pol- 


highe 


Icy. 
‘Is there any reasonable ground to hope for 
any better results from a popular vote, or from 
teachers and directors voting, than we obtain 
under the present law? I think not. And, 
besides, nce superintendents’ salaries are 
fixed, the objections to electing superintendents 
tors only are reduced to a minimum. 
says directors shall elect superin 
tendents by a wiva voce This is wise. 
Chere can be no better plan. But it is held by 
some that ‘‘the present plan often results in 
| degrading that ‘there 
1 worse way to elect a superin- 
[hese statements, and others in a 
omewhat similar strain, made at the last 
meeting oi the State Association, in July, 1881. 
\t the same mecting it was broadly hinted that 
some candidates for county superintendent used 
on, paying the con- 
xpenses oi directors voted for 
them. Now, to prevent this alleged bribery, 
ind these alleged shameful practices, some call 
in the law relating to the mode of 
nty superintendents. I should not 
such And why? 
mply because such exceptional corrupt prac- 
e alleged may occur under any law. 
to the opinion that these alleged im- 
practices are very rare. | 
Have you? Are 
t exceptional, and highly so? But, ex- 
not, given a candidate for county 
ndent who is so lacking in moral sense 
ttempt to buy votes, and who has so low 
n of th is seeking 
rade it by corrupt, im 
unprofessional and illegal practices, 
his election iven 
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venal dire d you have 
will violate or evade any law 
of election Che candidate who pays directors’ 
oath of 
himself equal greater emer 
issume greater 
his election. But 
proved guilty of 
expenses be commissioned 
present law? I think he can not. 
Can such a candidate take the oath of office 
without perjury? I think he cannot. Is not 
the present law, then, sufficient? I believe it 
is. And I hope there will always be suf- 
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ficient moral backbone in the Department of 
Public Instruction to resist successfully any and 
all attempts to cover such corrupt practices as 
may occasionally arise, and to aid with its pow- 
erful influence all proper and legal modes which 
may be invoked for the purpose of exposing, 
condemning and punishing such rascality. 

The chief want is not a different mode of 
electing, but a healthier, higher, more decisive 
moral tone in those who would serve as super- 
intendents. A teacher who becomes drunk, or 
who is foul in thought or word, or who is a 
trickster, should not be tolerated anywhere ; 
much less should a similar character be toler- 
ated as a superintendent of schools. 

The present mode of electing county superin- 
tendents by directors voting v7va voce is in my 
opinion better than any other mode yet sug- 
gested. Is it not the very best plan which can 
be devised? It has worked well, in the main, 
during the past quarter of a century. I think 
the delegate plan is highly objectionable, and 
would tend to aggravate such evils as are 
alleged to exist rather than to diminish them. 
Let every director cast his own vote in his own 
proper person in the convention, and you 
thereby close the door on a host of possible and 
probable evil practices to which the delegate 
plan is extremely liable. Before leaving this 
point, I wish to say that I think the law should 
authorize the payment by the respective districts 
of the necessary expenses incurred by directors 
in attending the triennial conventions. I believe 
this should be done because it is fair and reason- 
able and only simple justice to directors, and 
because it would secure a fuller representation 
of directors in the conventions. That it would 
operate to prevent the offering or the accepting 
of bribes is at least doubtful. Whatever influ- 
ence it might exert upon this objectionable prac- 
tice would be in the right direction, however. 
I go further, and say that the law should au- 
thorize the payment by the districts of the ne- 
cessary expenses of directors whilst attending 
to other official duties of a certain character. 
But as it is not my duty to discuss this topic 
at this time, I simply suggest it, and shall not 
stop even to hint at what I think should be its 
limitation. 


Il. AS TO LENGTH OF TERM OF OFFICE. 


The law says that the term of county superin- 


tendents shall be three years. I suggest four 
years. As a rule, there is no necessity for 
changing superintendents every triennium, nor 
is there any great desire generally on the part of 
directors to do so. By having a four years’ 
term there would be uniformity in length of 
term of State and County superintendents. 
Each superintendent would have two reports to 
make, corresponding to the number of sessions 
of the General Assembly in the four years’ 
term. The expense of holding conventions 
would not recur so frequently, and the adminis- 
tration of school affairs would be more steady 
and effective. This change in the law would 
certainly not be detrimental to any public in- 
terests, and would operate in the interests of the 
schools and the teachers. 





Il], AS TO THE DUTIES OF COUNTY SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. 

I have but little to suggest as to additional 
duties. It would no doubt be well to require su 
perintendents to approve school sites and plans 
for building and furnishing school houses. Ifa 
superintendent should not approve, he should 
be required to state in writing his reasons for 
not approving; and his action should not be, 
final, but subject to review by the Board, or 
some body competent to decide such 
questions. The object of the law should be, 
not to take the power of ultimate decision out of 
the hands of the Board, but to put a check 
upon the careless selection of sites, and upon 
grossly negligent and careless construction of 
houses, and the furnishing of the same. I 
favor such an enactment. I believe it would 
correct many serious evils, prevent their recur- 
rence, and would be productive of much good 
in awakening thought in the minds of people 
generally, and directors particularly, in regard 
to school sites, school houses, their construction, 
ventilation, heating and furnishing. Perhapsat 
might be well also to make it a duty of superin- 
tendents to supervise the selection of text-books, 
to give them at least the veto power, as sug- 
gested in the matter of school sites and build- 
ings. Nothing in my own experience as super- 
intendent leads me to suggest these changes. 
The directors of Lancaster county, I take pride 
in saying, usually attend to the duties referred 
to in an entirely satisfactory manner, and almost 
always consult with the superintendent before 
taking final action upon them. Nevertheless, I 
believe that if these additional duties were im- 
posed by law on superintendents, some good 
would result therefrom. I am aware that in 
some sections of the State there is no occa- 
sion for so modifying the law, but even in these 
the influence of the proposed law would be ben 
eficial, and in no case could it be detrimental; 
whilst in some other sections, if reports and sta- 
tistics of superintendents be trustworthy, such a 
law would be of it advantage—is, 
indeed, imperatively influence 
everywhere would be for good, and only good ; 
hence I favor the suggested changes. 

Some of the more important duties of county 
superintendents, as set forth in the present law, 
are the following: He shall visit his schools for 
certain purpgses as often as practicable; he 
shall examine applicants for schools, and issue 
certificates to those found qualified; and he 
shall hold an annual county institute. The duty 
first mentioned, school visitation, is an import- 
ant one. No superintendent should neglect it. 
Nothing can be substituted for it that will aid 
schools and teachers this does. In 
large counties it is a very onerous duty, but 
wherever performed, not perfunctorily, but faith- 
fully, wisely and judiciously, it yields rich results. 
It is impossible to perform this duty as it should 
be performed, in the large counties. Supervision 
in these counties, while it has done much for the 
improvement of the schools, is necessarily super- 
ficial. How can this weakness be remedied, so 
that visitations may be more frequent and bene- 


other 


very gre: 
needed. Its 


Oo mucha 
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ficial? The answer is evident. Closer supervi- 
sion is needed. ‘The county superintendent 
should have assistants, But this brings me di 
rectly to the subject of proper district supervision 

—a subject which | did not intend to refer to 
again in this paper, but I cannot escape it. So, 
I say here, effective local supervision is one of 
our chief educational wants. The State should 
do something worthy of its educational rank and 
of its great advantages in wealth and in other 
respects, to give every county the force needed to 
supervise its schools properly, and should pay 
for such service. 1 believe that the chief reason 
why no attempt has been made to secure effec- 
tive district supervision is because it is thought to 
be too expensive. But would it be 
sive? I suggest the following plan : 

Counties having less than 150 schools shall 
have one county superintendent; in those hav 
ing from 150 to 250 schools there shall be one 
assistant superintendent; in those having from 
250 to 350 schools there shall be 
superintendents; and in those having more than 
350 schools there shall be three assistant super 
intendents. Taking the State report of 1880 
as a basis, you find this will require 81 assistant 
superintendents ; $100 per month for 6 months 
per annum paid to each of these 
will require $48,600. Make this item $50,000, 
and deduct it from $522,310, the amount paid as 
State appropriation to the districtsin the counties 
having 150 schools and over, and you have left 
$472,310 for distribution amongst these districts, 
as State appropriation ; $522,310 yielded 84 cents 
per taxable; $472,310 would have yielded 76 
cents. Only 8 cents less per taxable Is effi- 
cient school supervision, costing 8 cents per 
taxable, too expensive? This is the question. 
We shall hear, what answer? Superintendents 
should have power to district their counties and 
to choose their assistants, subject to approval by 
the Boards of the respective districts. 

But I must abruptly leave this and 
hasten to consider the next mentioned duty 
of superintendents, viz.: Examination of teach 
ers and issuing of certificates. This duty must 
be lodged somewhere. Ourlaw imposes it upon 
the county superintendent. He is clothed with 


absolute power in this matter Ch 


very expen 


two assistant 


assistants 


topic, 


1utocrali 
have 


superin- 


is the one-man power. But who shall 


the power to do those things, if not the 
tendent? Is he not, presumptively 
qualified to act in this matter : 
have the right to decide who shall 
not be licensed to teach the scho 
jurisdiction ? Does any one honestly believe that 
a better class of teachers I 


at least, be st 
Should he not 
ind who shall 
Is under his 
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yv } 
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would be obtained if 
the power to examine and license was lodged 
elsewhere, in a committee or board, for exam 
ple ; or if the State Department should prepare 
the questions, and send them to the County 
Superintendents, who, not fit to be entrusted 
with the power to ask original questions, are to 
act as proxies and conduct examinations at 
long range, in a second-hand manner? Do you 
not instinctively feel that the results attained 
by such a plan would in all probability be worse, 
rather than better? I believe it is not charged 
that superintendents generally abuse this abso- 
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lute power. They dare not abuse it! Public 
opinion would soon call them to account, should 
they have the temerity to make an improper 
use of this power. But it ts said that under the 
present law they may abuse the power given 
them. True, they may. But they, and all 
other officers, may do many things which are 
improper and unjust, if they care naught for 
public opinion, and for right and _ justice. 
No law can ever be framed to prevent such 
persons from engaging in improper and unjust 
practices. Why,then, bring railing accusations 
against a plan which is as free from objections 
as any that has yet been suggested? I believe 
the present plan is as least as good as any sub- 
it that has come to my notice, and 
therefore | favor no change in it. 

The present law also makes it a duty of super- 
intendents to examine a certain class of teachers 
annually. I believe most firmly that this is a 
wise provision in the law, that it has been very 
helpful to teachers and schools, and that it does 
not operate to degrade or injure any one who 
is worthy to fill a teacher's place. Noone who 
is able to understand the entire law relating to 
this duty of superintendents and to the different 
grades of certificates, will oppose it or seek to 
change it. Holders of professional certificates 
are not subject to annual examinations. The 
standard required for a professional certificate 
is nowhere very high; in most counties it is not 
high enough. Were the supply of profes- 
sional teachers equal to the demands of the 
schools, and were such teachers only employed, 
we should, by the provisions of our present law, 
have no annual examinations of teachers. But 
the supply of this class of teachers is not suf- 
ficient: Weare compelled to employ provis- 
ional teachers. Now, no one will say that our 
provisional teachers should at their first exami- 
nation receive a certificate which would exempt 
them from further examination. Every one of 
these teachers who is of the right spirit will, 
sooner or later, work up to professional grade, 
ind the annual examination will be to them, 
whilst so doing, not a hindrance nor an incubus, 
but a positive stimulantand help. The present 
point is very good, and those who 
found to be 
in the law, but 
that the 
give super- 
provisional 
certificate without an examination, whenever 
they see proper to do so. But a full considera- 
tion of this matter does not prop¢ rly belong to 
it and 
the last-mentioned 
f annual county insti- 


stitute for 


law on this 
post It are wot in tivation, 


ehting not defects 


merely ima lary ones | u cest 
nded, however, as to 


inte ndents the pri af, £ ot renewme 


law be so am 


ifternoon’s work. I therefore leave 
a consideration of 

the holding 

am of the opinion, very decidedly, that the 
present law requiring county superinte ndents to 
hold annual county institutes should be modified. 
I believe that the whole matter of institutes can 
be safely left to the discretion of superintendents, 
and should be left there. But if it be thought 
the wisest course to legalize institutes, I suggest 
the following plan: Require at least one county 
institute in each triennium or quadrennium, 
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and in each year of this period in which no 
county institute is held, require at least three 
joint districts institutes of at least three days 
each. The kaw should give superintendents 
the privilege of deciding whether they will hold 
joint district institutes or a county institute in 
any given year of their term of office ; or whether 
they will hold a county institute each year. 
And each superintendent should receive from 
the treasury of his county two hundred dgllars 
for institute purposes, no matter whether the 
institute be a county institute or not. The 
smaller counties are more in need of this ap- 
propriation than the larger ones are, but under 
the present law those needing assistance get the 
least. I merely mention these points. They 
will doubtless be fully discussed at the meeting 
to-morrow, when the subject of institutes will 
occupy your attention. 

In conclusion, I present for your full consider- 
ation the following points relating to the subject 
of this report: 

PROPOSED CHANGES IN THE SCHOOL LAW. 

First—Points suggested by reviewing the law 
relating to electing county superintendents : 

1. The present plan of electing these officers 
is a good one, and should not be changed. 

2. The law should require school districts to 
pay the necessary expenses incurred by direc- 
tors in attending conventions for electing county 
superintendents : 

Second—As to term of office : 

1, The length of superintendents’ term of of- 
fice should be four years. 

Third—Points suggested by reviewing the law 
relating to duties of county superintendents. 

1. The law should require, specifically, that 
superintendents shall approve school sites, plans 
for building and furnishing school-houses, and 
the selection of text-books. Their disapproval 
or veto, and the reason therefor, to be stated in 
writing, and not to be final, but subject to review 
by the board of directors or some other compe- 
tent body. 

2. The Department of Public Instruction 
should formulate, straightway, a plan for more 
efficient district supervision of rural schools, 
which when approved by two-thirds of the 
county superintendents of the State shall be 
submitted to the General Assembly with a view 
to its enactment into law. 

3. The law relating to duties of superintend- 
ents in regard to examination of teachers and 
granting of certificates to them, is an excellent 
one, does not operate oppressively against any 
worthy teachers, but is to such a positive help, 
and not a hindrance, to their progress and suc- 
cess. This law should not be changed, except 
to give superintendents privilege to renew with- 
out examination avy certificate which is subject 
to their consideration. 

4. The law making it a duty of county super- 
intendents to hold aznua/ county institutes re- 
quires immediate modification in at least two 
particulars: First, each county superintendent 
should receive $200 from the county treasury, to 
be expended for the use of either district or 
county institutes, or for both ; second, each super- 
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intendent should have liberty to decide what 
kind of institutes he will hold. That he may 
hold a county institute annually, but shall not be 
required to hold more than one in any one term 
of his office; and that he shall hold at least 
three joint district institutes, of at least three 
days each, in each year in which no county in 
stitute is held. 

The first point, referring to the plan of 
electing superintendents, was adopted. 

The second, providing that the districts 
shall pay the expenses of Directors at the 
triennial convention, was read. 

Messers Woodruff and Baer said it was 
common for Boards to pay the expenses, and 
the auditors did not object to the account. 

Mr. Shaub said it was not proposed to pay 
for their time, but their railroad fare, toll, 
dinner, and supper; he knew that many 
Boards did this, but there was no specifie 
provision in the law, and it should be put 
there. 

The section was adopted. 

The item having reference to the term of 
office was adopted. 

The first item regarding the duties of 
superintendents was read, the question was 
put and it was declared adopted, the chair 
not observing that Mr. Woodruff claimed the 
floor until the vote had been taken. He 
then withdrew his decision, and invited Mr. 
W. to proceed. 

Mr. Woodruff: I do not especially 
desire to speak, if the body 1s ready to vote 

The Chair: ButI wish to hear you, and 
I think this should be discussed before adop 
tion. 


Mr. 


a school 


Woodruff; Many Boards think a 
house consists of four walls, six 
and a door—they have not stud 
under my friend from Kutz- 
town. Other housesare constructed at an 
expense which would have given better ac 
commodations if wisely managed, when the 
Directors would willingly have done better 
if they had .known how. ‘The question of 
sites is also too little considered. The veto 
power proposed would give time for full 
and generally the result would 
to give the super 


windows, 
ied esthetics 


discussion, 
be good. It is right not 
intendent final authority; he has enough of 
that now—too much in theory, but it ts 
doubtful if less will get results. Yet I have 
often felt for the teachers, who have no ap 
man fit for 


peal from our dec isions 
the office must feel that intensely. 


every 


Mr. Dinsmore: We cannot secure any 
uniformity of text-books in the county, and 
many Directors are totally unqualified for 
the exercise of such a power as the selection 
of text-books, though they are successful 
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farmers and business men. As the law 
stands, Dr. Wickersham said the superinten 
dents should not eyen suggest, unless asked 
I am glad to hear a change proposed, and 
I think the superintendent is the compet 
person to judge what books are proper; but 
if he must be silent, or his veto can be over 
ridden by the Directors, existing evils will 
not be remedied. 
be modified so as to make the 
so far as text-books are concerned 
to amend by striking out all after 
by the’’ and inserting ‘‘ Department 
lic Instruction’’ 

Mr. Patterson: Even if 
Directors and superintendent 
better consult an architect besids 
scarcely qualified to pass upon 
buildings the towns ought to | 
this veto prevent consulting an 

The Chair: Of 

Mr. Disert: I move to am 
out all after ‘‘veto’’ 
final, unless reversed by a unanimous vote 
the full Board of Directors.’ 

Mr. Houck: I think 
item referring to text-books lead upon dan 
gerous ground. In New York they had 
law giving the superintendents power in this 
direction, and it made three-fourths of them 
book agents. Anything like this will ‘‘ wake 
up a hornets’ nest.’’ I think we had better 
leave the control of the books where it IS, 
and leave the superintendent free, and keep 
his hands off the book question. It would 
be better to put this power in the 
teachers than of superintendents 

Mr. Bartch: I agree with tl 
~] do not think we should 
text-books. 

Mr. Jones, Meyersville : 
exceedingly modest body had better take 
al/ the power from Directors and peopl 
In my experience and observation, the su 
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sugpe stions receive the very highe 
eration, and nine times in 
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be limited to advice, which will always be 
respectfully considered. The 
with the advice of teachers, are not so in 
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competent to select as has been represented. 
Adding all these powers to the superintend- 
ency would bring the officers into trouble, 
ind the office into disrepute All move- 
ments in the direction of unifo.mity of text- 
uistory of bribery and cor- 
1d the people will look with 
yn any such proposition. We 
any h change, and I hope it 
approy d by this body. 
Ryan: Direct teachers and 
perintendents should consult together about 
The superintendent should be, 
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the request of superintendents the law was 
changed. Under such a provision, teachers 
will want examinations waived, and Direc- 
tors will be willing, and abuses will grow up. 

Mr. Shaub, by consent, struck out all after 
‘‘changed,’’ and the item was then adopted. 

Item 4 was read, and a division of the 
question was asked for. It was diviced ac- 
cordingly, and the first division was adopted 
without discussion. 

On the reading of the second division, 
Mr. Transeau moved to amend by adding: 

“That City or Borough Supe rintendencies 
may hold their own separate institutes, and 
receive such part of the county appropriation 
as they may be entitled to in proportion to 
the tax paid by such districts.”’ 

The amendment was voted down, and the 
second division adopted. 

HIGH GRADUATES. 

Mr. Shelley offered the following : 

Resolved, That graduates of our High schools 
desiring to teach in the public schools of the 
State, be encouraged to attend a State Normal 
school for six months. 

Mr. Shelley : This is intended to keep the 
High school graduates from going into the 
schools as teachers immediately. They are 
usually too young, and_ superintendents 
should use their influence to prevent Boards 
from employing them until they get a year’s 
training in a Normal school. 

On motion of Mr. Ryan, 
six months,”’ 
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was 
inserted before ‘‘ 
lution was adopted. 

NORMAL SCHOOL COURSE. 
Mr. Shelley also offered the 


Resolved, That the 


following : 
course of study of our 
Normal schools be so changed as to elevate 
them, at the earliest possible time, to a proper 
professional basis, as contemplated by the law 
of the Staté. 

Mr. Shelley : 
chiefly academi 
erance’’ should 
ing forward and ; 
ready for exclusively professional schools, 
but we want to set a high aim, and this body 
should give no uncertain sound. Unless the 
Normal schools approximate the intention of 
the law creating them, they will end in 
failure 

The resolution was adopted. 
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. » - 
fore nothing more to offer. I move that 


we now proceed to select the committee to 


whom our work is to be referred, and ad- 
journ sine die this afternoon. 

Mr. Shaub: I hope the adjournment will 
not prevail. We have some other matters 
to bring before the body. 

Prof. Waller withdrew the motion to ad- 
journ, and the selection of the committee 


was, on motion, left with the chair. 
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| hope 
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Mr. Z. Richards, of Washington, D. 
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Rev. M. C. Horine (ex-Co. Supt.): I am 
glad to be here, and was pleased with Dr. 
DeLong’s reference to the colleges: | 
never been able to see why there should not 
be sympathy among all branches of edu 
tion. ‘The better the primary schools, the 
fuller will be the colleges. Make the public 
schools what they may and should be, and 
youth hungering and thirsting for knowl 
edge will be knocking at every college door 
I have been gratified at the large results ob 
tained in so short a time from the Normal 
schools, hurried and crowded as they are; 
but it is a mistake to hold up the Normal 
course as the ultimatum. We should adapt 
it to the higher institutions in some way, 
that the student may always find an open 
door to further advancement. [ Applause. } 


have 


EVENING SESSION. 


A motion was made and seconded that 
when the Convention adjourns this 
noon, it adjourn s¢vne de. 

Mr. Shaub: I hope not. 
have an opportunity at the evening session 
to get the opinion of the Department on 
certain questions of law that have 
our experience. 

Dr. Higbee : 
that 
have the concrete case, 
that we may consider it with due delibera 
tion. Answers given on the spur of th 
moment would be mere 
reversal; and everything that 
a decision should be judicial. I 
to leave, 
and if the motion to adjourn does 
vail, the meeting this evel 
charge of Mr. Lindsey, who 
needed information 

The motion was lost, and 
adjourned until evening 
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at eight o’clock, by Mr. Lindsey, 
announced 'the following as the 


COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION, 
City Superintendent Wm. W. Cotting 
ham, of Easton ; County Superintendent B. 
F. Shaub, of Lancaster; and Dr. N. C 
Schaeffer, Principal of Kutztown State Nor 
mal school. 
STATISTICS 
The resolution of Mr. 
taken from the table and passed, as follows: 
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Resolved, That, if considered feasible by the 
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Department of Public Instruction, statistics, 
showing the true educational status of our pub- 
lic High schools, be gathered and published in 
connection with the next annual school repart 
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he Chair: I speak for the head of the 
Department as well as for myself, when I say 
that we shall always be glad to see any of 
the Superintendents at the Department, or 
to hear from them. It would help us ma- 
terially if all our friends would notice all 
legal opinions given on school questions in 
their neighborhood, and send them up to us. 
I am not here to make law or decide new 
when the Department has given 
a decision, I will state it, and upon the 
practical questions that may be raised by the 
new Superintendents, we shall ask for the 
( xperien e of the older ones. 


questions ; 


GENERAL CONVENTION. 


Mr. Cottingham offered the following 
resolution, which was unanimously agreed to: 
‘ved, That the Superintendent of Public 

ion be respectfully requested to call, 

the present term of Superintendency, a 

al convention embracing all the Superin- 
ndents of schools in the Commonwealth, at 


such central locality as he may deem best. 
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Mr. Woodruff: Can the superintendents 
not hold institutes now if they choose? | 
see no point in this: if their Boards were 
satisfied, they could hold institutes all the 
time. ‘The law is good enough as it stands. 

Mr. Weiss: The money matter is the im- 
portant point, I think. 

Mr. Fowler: The teachers of some cities 
and boroughs feel under obligation to at- 
tend the county institute. ‘They would not 
if the law were changed. 

Mr. Shaub: Is it not true that the city 
teachers are reguired to attend county insti- 
tute ? 

Mr. Foose: We don’t do it. 

Mr. ‘Transeau: Neither do we, and we 
cannot be compelled to attend. 

Mr. Stewart: However that may be, | 
think it would be bad policy to divide the 
county institute. Both sections would be 
weakened and crippled. 

Mr. Houck: It might ‘‘ work’’ in some 
places, but I think the county institute 
should not be broken up in this way. In 
some localities, the absence of several large 
boroughs would materially shorten the at- 
tendance. I cannot see the force of the 
suggestion that the work laid out for the 
county teachers will not suit those of the 
city. What is the special work that would 
not suit? ‘The institute is no longer aseries 
of class drills, but an agency for developing 
school sentiment ; and the absence of the 
city teachers will throw cold water on it. 
These large assemblages of teachers, direct- 
ors and people do good in many ways; and 
I believe in letting them alone. 

Mr. Landis: We all work harmoniously, 
and I hope the present system will be con- 
tinued. ‘The money question is important ; 
some of us have not money enough now- 
where will we be after a division? ‘This is 
but one of many objections. 

Mr. Harvey: There are two borough su 
perintendencies in my county: if they held 
separate institutes, I wonder if any of the 
three would be as good as the county insti- 
tute is now. I cannot see how any of us 
could pay for as good material, and I do 
not believe the teachers would be as well 
satisfied. I remember holding an institute 
once where the schools were in session; the 
schools did no good—only a dozen out of a 
hundred pupils were present—while the 
teachers lost the benefit of institute, and 
got nothing done at school. I think a di- 
vision would be injurious all round. 

Mr. Coughlin: The problem on our 
hands is the elevation of public sentiment. 
Many people do not understand school 


matters, and therefore feel no interest in 
them. ‘These must be educated, and how 
shall we reach them? I believe if the in 
stitutes im all the large counties were dl- 
vided, and held in several places every year, 
we should reach more people. 

The resolution was voted down. 

PENSIONING TEACHERS. 

Mr. Buehrle: I offer the following for 
reference to the Committee on Legislation: 

Resolved, That a law should be enacted au- 
thorizing Boards of Schoel Directors to retire 
superannuated teachers who have taught in the 
public schools of the State for a continuous per- 
iod of twenty-five years, and to provide for the 
continuance of such rate of compensation to 
such retired teachers, not to exceed one-half of 
the last rate paid them, to be paid out of the 
State appropriation to such district. 

Mr. Buehrle: We all know that teachers 
are often kept in the schools after their use- 


fulness has ended, from considerations of 


sympathy. It is out of the question for a 
teacher to lay by much for future support 
out of the salaries we pay. I think it is 
right that we should recognize a long term 
of faithful service. 


Mr. Houck: I am opposed t6 anything of 


this kind. ‘The sooner we drop the notion 
that teachers are a set beggars, the more 
likely will we be to get better salaries 


Dr. Schaeffer: Shou! t include the 
widows and orphans of teachers—including 
Superintendents and Normal school Princti- 
pals? 

Prof. Waller: Andthe widowed husbands? 

Mr. Cass: If we could pension all that 
we want to get rid of, I would favor tt. 

Che motion to refer to committee was not 
agreed to. 

FREE TEXT-BOOKS, 

Mr. Shelley offered the following : 

Resolved, That this Convention recommend 
such legislation as will permit Boards of Direc- 
tors of public schools to supply all text-books 
needed in the schools. 

Mr. Harvey: Many Boards do this now 
—1 think there are not a half dozen in Ches- 
ter county that do not. 
not pass, may they not think they have no 
right to furnish the books. vat would be 
a misfortune; for the plan works admirably. 


Mr. Shelley: What does the Department 


, 
this does 


say about the right to do it ? 

‘Mr. Lindsey: The Department thinks we 
have the right, but the courts have decided 
both ways—in Chester affirmatively, in 
Dauphin negatively. A case from Carbon 
county is going up to the Supreme Court, 
when we will have an authoritative decision. 
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Meanwhile, we can recommend that it be 


explicitly authorized; and if it is not law 
now, ask the Legislature to make it so. 

Mr. Shaub: Chester county Directors are 
all right, with the court at their back; but 
it would help others to have definite legal 
authority. 

Mr. Woodruff : I believe Directors should 
be reguired to furnish books for the branches 
named in the law. I move to amend by in 
serting ‘‘require’’ instead of ‘* permit.”’ 

Mr. Shelley: The objection to that is that 
we shall find it difficult to get mandatory 
legislation. Remonstrances will be sent up 
by Directors, and we will likely get nothing. 
For that reason the isks for per 
missive legislation, and | am opposed to the 
amendment 

Mr. Ryan: I am in favor of the principle 
of the amendment, but I fear that asking for 


whole 


resoluttfon 


+ 


mandatory legislation will defeat the 
proposition, and leave us worse off than we 
now are. We will have determined opposi 
tion from large tax-payers, on the 
of increased might in 
places have the effect of reducing teachers’ 
wages, and I think it unwise to press it now 
in that shape. 

Mr. Cass: I like the 
I think we will have the kind of 
referred to in any case, and that 
get no heavier. If it is right to make the 
Directors pay teachers, it is right to make 
them furnish books. I think 
get a law to permit this, no 
vantage will be gained. ‘I 
willing to do it, are generally doing it 
—taking the permission for granted. Let 
us ask for what we think ts right. 

Miss Brooks: A permissive bill 
by only one vote in the last Le; 

Mr. Prevost: I think we should ask for 
positive requirement. 

Mr. Buehrle: If this permission 
the law should provide that tl 
the Board stand 
years. I move to so amend 

The amendment was | 


1LOSt. 
to insert 


ground 


Some 


expense. It 


. ° 

word * require 

Oppo won 
I 


load can 


who 


nose 


how 
was lost 
lature 
for a certain 


The amendment 
voted 
resolution was adopted as original! 


down—ayes 17, noes 


QUESTIONS ANSWERED 
May a Superintetr 


irom 


Mr. Bevan: 
books for a teachers’ 
tute surplus ? 

The Chair: 
to the surplus. 

Mr. Woodruff: Take 


teachers at Institute, and act accordingly. 


library 
There is no law 


the Sense 
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Mr. Foose: 


it is theirs; 


The teachers give the money ; 
let them dispose of it them- 
selves. 

Mr. Ryan: Can Directors evade the law 
requiring them to pay for the time of insti- 
tute, by appointing a vacation for that week ? 

Mr. Lindsey: If the teachers make a 
contract specifying the time they are to 
teach, and that week is excepted, I suppose 
they could not collect. 


Mr. Bevan: I examine on methods of 
teaching for the mark on ‘‘theory,’’ and 
ginners omit the mark for ‘* prac- 


with b 
’ Is that right ?- shall I mark 


~OFr hi Ww 


Mr. Coughlin: I mark from 
my observation in the schools at my} visits. 
For ‘*theory’’ I examine on plans of work, 


history of education, and mental science— 


*" prac tice’’ 


thus directing the reading of the teachers. 

You cannot mark practice till you see it. 
Ir. Woodruff: Get ‘‘theory’’ by ex 

ing on methods, and strike off ‘ prac 

Then give your opinion 

» ° ”” 
under ‘‘ practice 


amining 
t time. 
‘r’s. work 


there any authority for is- 
to teach, toa person who 


No; and Directors cannot 
contract with any person who does 


hold a valid certificate at the time of 


ikinge the contract. 


Mr. Ryan: Where an independent dis 
ict 1s formed from parts of three town- 
hips, how are the election expenses paid ? 
Mr. Lindsey: The independent districts 
anomalous, and there is no 
The matter should be 
the auditors of the townships. 


are somewhat 
law on these points. 


adjusted by 


Mr. Shelley: Has any Board of Directors 
the right to require teachers to make up the 
County 


‘ rT ' ’ 
ime _ tost DV attendiny peacners 


titute, or deduct salary for such time at 


providing no vacation 
mentioned in the 
the Board? 
a case the 
at week. 


wh ar. 

pr CS Was 

een the teachers and 
No: In 


ollect his sal: for tl 


AND DIPLOMA. 

I do not believe that any 

Normal schools desires that 

the recipients of any favorit- 

sive privileges ; and in order 
to secure perfect fairness to all teachers who 


are willing to work up to the standard, I 


propose the following resolution for refer- 
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ence to the Committee, which I hope will 
be satisfactory to all parties: 

That any persons who shall have followed 
throughout the course of instruction in our State 
Normal schools may be examined at the same 


time and in the same manner with the regular 


students of their proper Normal school district, 
and if found equally qualified shall receive cer- 
tificates of scholarship exempting them from 
further examination in the branches mentioned 
in such certificate, and authorizing them to 
teach in the schools of the State; and after 
having taught under the same regulations to 
which graduates are subject, shall receive the 
Normal diploma. 

After being amended by Mr. Buehrle, by 
providing that the faculty of the Normal 
schools shall be excluded from the examina- 
tion, the resolution was passed unanimously. 


REMARKS BY MISS PATRIDGE. 

Miss L. E. Patridge was rejoiced to hear 
in these proceedings, as elsewhere, the call 
coming up for good primary teaching for 
the little children who cannot protect them- 
selves from the well-meaning but ignorant 
people who are employed at the lowest 
wages and put where they will do the most 
harm. It is encouraging to hear so many 
speaking for the little ones who cannot 
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speak for themselves. We must look care 
fully to the foundations; older pupils, if 
well trained below, will make progress in 
spite of inefficient teaching—they can take 
care of themselves. 


REMARKS BY PROF. BROWN. 

Prof. Moses ‘True Brown, by invitation, 
spoke briefly. He could not help thinking 
Pennsylvania better organized educationally 
than Massachusetts, whence he had come, 
and found the reason largely in the county 
superintendency. ‘There, the great lack is 
unity; here, you have it. ‘That the princi- 
ples of true art may be applied to the train 
ing of the youth of Pennsylvania, should be 
the desire of all educators, and he hoped to 
be of use in that direction. 

! HANKS. 

On motion, the thanks of the Conven 
tion were returned to the Board of Control 
for the use of the building, and to 
the City Superintendent, whose labors be 


s¢ hool 


fore and during the sessions had been untir- 
ing to promote the comfort of its members ; 
also to the newspaper men for full reports 
of the proc eedings. 

The Convention then adjourned sine de. 
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‘RHE présent double number, comprising 
pages, grows out of the 


some seventy 
situation. ‘The report of the Conventions 
occupies more space than was anticipated, 
and it was desirable that thisshould be given 
a single issue. Besides this, the 
nded the effort to get this 


The 


entire in 
delay that has atte 
, 


number through the press has carried 


Journal so far beyond its ordinary time of 


mailing that it seemed best to ‘double up,’ 
more nearly on time with the 
next number. The only loss to the reader is 
a single cover. He will 
uota of reading matter, five hundred pages, 


and come 1n 


receive his full 
4 . . : 
bound up this year in e/even instead of twelve 
covers ! 

Mr. SAMUEL A. BAER, Chairman, writes 
us that the Executive Committee of the 
State Teachers’ Association met 1n Philadel- 
phia, on Saturday, February 25th, all the 


Wedne sday ; 


Thursday 


were 


members 
and Friday, 
fixed upon as 
local committee 
Chairman, ) Supt. B. F. 1 
W. Bartch, Ex-Supt. Jesse Newlin, Mr. J. 
A. M. Passmore, and two ladies yet to be 
appointed. Supt. Patterson will deliver the 
address of welcome. ‘The Committee agreed 
on a full prog: will be pub 
lished in due time. he prospects are that 
there will be a large Philadel 
phia promises ad oath if at least two 
teachers. late fixed 
meeting tl yea S } accord 
Superin 


pre sent. 
July 5th, 6th and 7th, 
the time of The 
are Supt. G. W. Weiss 


tterson, Supt. G. 


meeting. 


amme, which 


hundred 
upon for the 
ance with the for 
tendents at the recent 


Win. 


1 county, was 


By an oversight the name of Supt. 
J. Wolverton, Northumberlar 


{ ounty 


omitted from the lt of incers pres- 


ent at the late Convention 


THE practical paper in this number by 
Dr.. J. ‘T’. Rothrock, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, is upon a subject of great im- 
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In the preparation of text-books 
S¢ hool room: the 


( onside r 


portance. 
and the arrangement of 
eyesight of the pupils is always a 
ation not to be disregarded. 

THE inquiries after the February number 
of Zhe Journal have been numerous and 
earnest. It has apparently been ‘‘ missed.”’ 
Mr. C. C. Emigh writes from Fort Collins, 
Colorado: ‘‘ You have our earnest sympa 
thy. We shall be all patience until you 
can resume your former promptness.’’ So 
of hundreds of others, for whose kind indul 
gence we are very grateful. 


ATTENTION is called to the announce 


ments of Normal Schools in this number of 


The Journal. Prof. Cooper, of Edinboro, 
is fighting it out on the line of purely 
professional training. He is 
strongest men in the Pennsylvania educa 
tional field, as well as our ablest 
teachers ; and it is his purpose to realize, if 
possible, the ideal Normal School. Indiana, 
on the other hand, combines the academi 
with the professional] course, and affords 
unusual advantages, at modest cost, to the 
student-teacher no less than to the student 
who does not mean 
of teaching. 


one of the 


one ol 


to engage in the work 


THE number of school periodicals taken, 
and books read that bear upon school work, 
is usually a fair index to the professional i: 
terest of the teachers of a giv 
Reports have just been sent out to Superin 
tendents of the number of teachers upon 
The Journal mailing list, as compared with 
the whole number employed in their respec 
tive counties. 
is very good, in others cr ditable . 


nh community 


The percent ive In some case 
while 
still others the showing is so bad as to 
discouraging. Whoand what 
ers ? 


Alt le Lear 


** FOUNDER’S Day’’ 1s often celebrated 
at colleges, schools, and other mstitutions 


benefactions of good men 
commemorated. Pennsylvania 
celebrate her ‘‘ Founder’s Day”’ 
next, on a grander scale th 
fore been suggested—th« 
versary of the landing of William Pent 
Philadelphia. Very little is known in 
average Pennsylvania, by either 
teacher or pupil, of the great man who 
founded our Commonwealth, and whose 
honored name it Such knowledge 
seems now especially in order, not only in 
the schools, but also in classes for examina- 


where the 
pre | OSES 


1 
In October 


hy ; 
Di-cente 


. s 
Ss hool ot 


bears. 
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tion before Superintendents in all parts of 
the State. For the next few months Zhe 
Journal will therefore present a series of 
articles upon the life, the character, and 
the work of this remarkable man. The 
April number will contain an_ illustrated 
article upon the ‘‘Portraiture of Penn,”’ 
together with some account of the settle 
ment of Pennsylvania. These papers may 
be read or studied to good purpose in the 
schools and elsewhere in all parts of the 
State. 

Amonc the books and pamphlets lost in 
the destruction of the Inquirer Printing 
House, was the fourteenth annual report of 
the Lancaster County Teachers’ Institute. 
This would have been mailed within a few 
days to directors and members enrolled. 

Supt. Wooprurr occupies weekly from 
one to two columns of the Bucks County 
Intelligencer, with matter of educational 
interest. These are the best sustained col- 
umns of their kind found in our exchanges. 

number of the J/ntelligencer, he 
recent meeting at Reading: 

Just twenty years attended a con- 
Har- 

g, and if progress in education is indi- 

ed by the men who are 
nfluential in its promotion, it can be safely 
said that there has been very manifest im- 


ago we 
vention of county superintendents, at 
} 7 } 


character of the 


provement 

THE attention of teachers interested in 
i there are many thousand such 
is called to the announce- 
Dixon Crucible Company, 
as found elsewhere on third 
- of cover, in this issue of Zhe Journal. 
conditions under which pupils may 
learned 

a postal card as above. 


prizes offered can be 


plete for ] 


mM] 

iddressing 

ACHER from Bucks county writes: 

send me « opy ol The Journal con- 

report of last ' State 

’ Association. for out- 

rof. Dolan’s method of teaching 

iddition.’’ We are promised at an 

Prof. Dolan, a more full 

itement of this method than 

een able to give. One of his 

appeared the 

‘nt convention of superintendents in 

Allegheny City, and its work in reading at- 

tracted no less attention than its ‘‘ lightning 

So ays Our reporter elsewhere 
in this issue of Zhe Journal. 


session of 


I want it 


sarly day, from 
nd definite st 
1 : | 
nave yet | 
before 


itary 


t) lta classes 


addition.’’ 











THE town of Princeton, New Jersey, was 
much excited recently over the arrest, in- 
dictment for malicious mischief, and trial at 
Trenton, of some twenty-three students of 
Princeton College, who the night before the 
Christmas recess amused themselves by 
breaking street lamps, yard gates, fences and 
trees, stoning and defacing houses, and 
doing various other damage to the property 
of the citizens. On their return to college 
the perpetrators of these ‘‘ practical jokes’ 
were promptly arrested on a criminal charge, 
the people of Princeton being resolved to 
put a stop to such lawless proceedings if the 
college authorities are unable to do so ; and 
the result was the conviction of all parties 
indicted. The penalty of the offense is a 
fine and imprisonment; but the judge, yield- 
ing to the strong plea for leniency, imposed 
only the fine of twenty dollars and costs 
upon each offender, in all probably amount- 
ing to from g40 to $50 for each student. 
Princeton has been so much disgraced in the 
past few years by rowdy students that if the 
whole party had been sent to prison for 
ninety days it would have been but another 
illustration of that ‘‘ Jersey justice,’’ which 
has the reputation of being even-handed. 

Ir any liberal School Board, or wide- 
awake principal,—ranging from Primary 
School to Normal School of purely profes- 
sional rank—desires_ the services of a high 
grade teacher at a salary of from $600 to 
$900, according to locality and amount of 
work to be done, inquiries may be addressed 
to the office of Zhe Pennsylvania School 
Journal. ‘The teacher referred to is a lady 
who has had fine educational advantages in 
literature, languages, mathematics and sc1- 
ence, is an excellent school manager, and 
has the spirit of the true teacher, with all its 
moulding power upon the character of pu- 
pils, whether children or students of more 
mature years. 

THE programme for celebrating the zooth 
anniversary of the landing of William Penn, 
which promises to be the event of the year, 
has been arranged. It will be held in Phil 
adelphia, and will last four days, beginning 
October 24th. There will be a water dis- 
play, of shipping, etc., on the first day, 
illustrating Penn’s landing at what is now 
Dock street wharf, and a procession of civic 
organizations and old firemen to Fairmount 
’ark, where a display of fireworks will take 
place in the evening. On Wednesday a 
trades display, illustrating the industries of 
Pennsylvania, will take place, with a torch- 
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light parade at night and tableaux showing 
striking scenes in the State’s history. The 
musical festival and the contests in national 
sports tor prizes to be offered, will be on 
Thursday. ‘The last day will be occupied 
with the military display, which it is expected 
will be very imposing, and the celebration 
will end at night with pyrotechnics from 
Smith’s Island. ‘The Board of Managers of 
the Bi-Centennial 

some of the best men in Philadelphia, whose 
names are a sufficient guarantee that every- 
thing will be done on the grand scale origi- 
nally proposed. It will, be a wonderful ex- 
hibition of the results achieved by inventive 
genius, mechanical skill, energy and enter 
prise, such as only the foremost manufactur 
ing city in the United States can present. 


Association comprises 


THE Pennsylvania Military Academy of 
Chester, Delaware county, was burned to the 
ground on Thursday evening, February 16th. 
The loss is estimated at $100,000, upon 


which there was insurance to the amount of 


$80,000. ‘The number of students at the 
academy was upwards of 150. No lives 
were lost. The work of the school was re- 
sumed as soon as temporary quarters could 
be provided, and the building will be again 
erected without delay. Both this fire and 
that of Swarthmore college seem to have 
Why not, in 
all large schools, have laboratory supplies 
kept and laboratory work done in rooms 
specially provided apart from the main 


originated in the laboratory 


building ? 


Mrs. P. E. Gippons, of Lancaster county, 
proposes to issue a third edition of her 
work, ‘‘ Penn ylvania Dutch’ nd other és- 
says revised. She thinks of putting into 
the new volume an essay on Irish Farmers, 
and one on English Farmers, to which sub 
jects she paid special attention on her v1 it 


to Europe last summer. 


Tur New York School Journal complains 
of the injury done to the schools by having 
the school commissioners elective lt Says: 
‘‘The time has come when the school sys- 
tem of this State needs modifying. The 
city of New York sets the example. The 


school commissioners here are appointed, 
not elected. Let that plan be followed. 
The following plan may not be the best; if 
not, let a better be suggested. Let the 
county judge nominate, and let the board 
of supervisors choose a man to hold office 
for three years. We do not doubt this 
would have defects; we should rather have 
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the ‘Teachers’ Association nominate the 
man. But the commissioner would thus 
have only one man in the county to please 
—now he tries to please all. It is asking 
too much of him. He cannot administer 
his office with that freedom that he would 
wish. Or let the Regents ( hoose a Board 
of Education, and let that select the man. 
Something must be done.’’ We 
the Pennsylvania p!an of Superintendency. 


suggest 


THE Phiiadelphia Zedger of February 
23d says: ‘* Amidst the general rejoicing 
at the result of the election, there were 
abundant congratulations over the election 
in the Twenty-ninth Ward of two such 
accomplished School Directors as Dr. 
Rachel M. Bodley and Mrs. Mary E. 
Mumford.’’ No more fitting nominations 
than these were made previous to the late 
election in Philadelphia, and the Twenty 
ninth Ward honors not only itself but th 
entire city in the election of two of its 
best known and most able women to seats 
in the School Board. Good results 
follow this ‘‘reform’’ movement. 


will 


THE town of Quincy, Illinois, is said to 
be excited over a decision of the Supreme 
Court of that State to the effect that no 
Board of Education can legally maintain a 
separate school for colored children, as has 
been done since the close of the war. The 
excitement will subside and the law be 
quietly obeyed, though some people in 
Quincy anticipate trouble. 

THE Present Age succeeds the Educational 
Weekly of Chicago, as a claimant for public 
favor. It is published by the J. Fred. Wag 
goner Company, of which Prof. John M. 
Gregory is President, Prof. J. L. Pickard, 
Vice-President, and Mr. Waggoner, Secre 
tary. It has a strong list of stockholders 
and contributors. The JOURNAI 
greets the Present Age, and wishes it that 
measure of success in the West which has 
been attained by the WV. £#. Journal of Edu 
cation in the East. 

MunicipaAL Wispom.—The ¢ 
Select Councils of Philadelphia have done 
an act which is in the highest degree com 
mendable, in granting more land to the 
University of Pennsylvania for the purposé 
of erecting and needed buildings. 
Important as this grant appears to 
it will not dwindle in the future. In fact, we 


SCHOO! 


mmmon and 


new 
Is now, 


can no more estimate the possibilities of 


educational facilities than we could have 
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predicted what would grow out of Watt's 
play with the tea-kettle or Franklin’s ex 
periment with the kite. 

The University pays a nominal ground 
rent, and pledges itself not to alienate the 
land from the purpose expressed in the 
grant. ‘These conditions are of small im- 
portance, however, compared with the fact 
that it opens to the public schools of Phila- 
delphia fifty new scholarships, in the interest 
of deserving pupils who desire university 
education. : 

All friends of education must congratulate 
the University that it has emerged in this 
from the exclusiveness which distinguished, 
or rather disgraced, some earlier adminis- 
trations. Education, if it is anything, is 
catholic, and in so far as it fails to be 
liberal and co-operative, is a sham, a snare, 
and a delusion. 

We are sure the grant is well bestowed, 
and regard with favor the effort of the city 
fathers to give us an institution which shall 
be to our greatest city what Harvard is to 
Boston. University education is still an im- 
perfectly realized idea in this country, and we 
regard with earnest favor all attempts to 
create centres ‘‘where any man can study 
anything.’’ 


- 


THE CONVENTIONS. 

TERY naturally, points of difference are 
\ brought into prominence, and points 
of agreement passed over, in the earnest dis- 
cussions of superintendents; and _ hence 
only by most careful and critical scrutiny 
can we determine what real defects have 
been pointed out as needing prompt re- 
moval, and what modifications of existing 
laws are deemed necessary to serve the gen- 
eral cause of education. 

In regard to the whole subject of exami- 
nations and certificates, we must keep clearly 
in mind that the sole object is to secure the 
competent and trustworthy teachers 

Without examinations and cer 
ificates, everything would be left too much 
to individual caprice and prejudice. With 
examinations, if of a narrow and pedantic 
character, everything ends in mannerism 
and routine. Mere text-book ex- 
aminations, and certificates based thereon, 
will never secure the most competent 
teachers, but in the end drive them from 
the field. The Superintendents attending 
the Conventions seemed to feel and to ac- 
knowledge this. 

What is needed, and the want 
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and more felt, is, that the various schools 
from which our teachers are to come shall 
receive careful attention.} 

For the higher grade of teachers we 
depend, in the main, upon Colleges, State 
Normal Schools, and High Schools; and 
hence the character of these schools en- 
tered very largely into the discussions, and 
at times there was something like the clash 
of arms. 

A serious question, well worthy our most 
thoughtful attention, is this—how shall we 
supply for our work County Superinten- 
dents, Normal School and High School 
teachers, and the higher grade of teachers 
for our various rural districts? Of course, 
examinations and certificates cannot do 
this. We must have in our possession and 
ready for use the means by which worthy 
candidates can be furnished. 

To this end, and this the Conventions 
brought clearly to light, our State Normal 
Schools need a much more thorough cur- 
riculum, relegating to the lower schools 
much of their present work, and assuming 
a broader range of professional discipline. 
In addition, also, our Colleges should be 
utilized more than they have been. A\l- 
ready many of our Superintendents and 
Normal School and High School teachers 
have been taken from the ranks of the 
liberally educated. Let us rejoice in this. 
While urging our Normal Schools to do 
their very best, and to furnish us with their 
most thoroughly trained candidates, let us 
cordially invite our Colleges to give us of 
their best material to aid in the common 
work of advancing the culture of the 
Commonwealth. 

As soon as we can command well-edu- 
cated candidates, who have passed through 
a course of studies broad enough to cover 
all the instruction which our schools re- 
quire, we shall have settled the whole 
matter of examinations and certificates, by 
recognizing at once the schools where they 
have been trained and under whose im- 
primatur they come. 

It was not long before the English uni- 
versities recognized the thorough character 
of the Rugby school under Arnold’s admin- 
istration, and it is needless to say how much 
the course of training there helps to further 
the end of entrance examination. So also 
the German universities know the signifi- 
cance of their Gymnasia, and have no hesi- 
tation to admit candidates from them. So 
here also, when we can have at hand thor- 
ough schools, the severity and fulness of 
whose course is generally recognized, how 
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much it will lessen the arbitrariness of ex- 
aminations, and give a greater degree of 
significance to certificates when candidates 
therefrom present themseives. We are glad 
to know that there is a strong undertone of 
sentiment in this direction among the 
Superintendents, and the more earnestly we 
think of it, and strive to accomplish it, the 
better. 

We could continue more at length, giv- 
ing various other subjects upon which the 


recent conventions started thought, but 
space and time forbid. E. E. H. 
> 
THE WORK DONE. 


‘THE published proceedings of the two 
| Conventions of Superintendents, so 
ably and fully reported by Mr. J. D. Pyott, 
of Lancaster, will best speak for themselves ; 
and we ask for them a careful perusal. At 
the unanimous request of the Superintend- 
ents, nearly all of whom were present, Dr. 
Higbee, the State Superintendent, acted as 
presiding officer. All the principals of Nor- 
mal schools were present but two, and took 
an active part in the discussions. 

Whatever may be said of the results of 
our school system, no one can fail to recog- 
nize in these officers a body of able, resolute 
and enthusiastic workers, one of the results 
of that excellent feature in our law which 
prevents any but practical teachers from 
filling the office of Superintendent. No 
topic was brought before the Conventions 
that did not meet with prompt considera- 
tion, and the discussion was of such a char- 
acter as to evince a thoughtful - familiarity 
with the whole subject under consideration. 
In the work of the Conventions were repre- 
sented the interests of the common schools, 
normal schools, academies, seminaries and 
colleges. This being the case, opinions 
differed widely upon many subjects pre- 
sented, and yet on matters really essential 
there was marked unanimity, and there 
was no one interest that did not sincerely 
desire the success of all. 

The paper read by Supt. Luc key of Pitts- 
burgh, reviewing the law relating to teach- 
ers’ certificates and proposed 
some very radical changes, and called forth 
a very spirited He argued 
strongly against many forms of certificates 
and frequent examinations of teachers, con- 
tending that in examining and admitting 
applicants, the same principles and rules 
followed which govern in the 
Supt. Woodruff’s paper 
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on the same subject also elicited a very in 
teresting discussion. He favored two grades 
of provisional certificates, the lower to be 
very brief in its tenure, and to be given to 
the lowest grade of applicants. He also 
pointed out the defects in the present 
method of obtaining permanent 
cates, and urged the appointment of a 
State Board of Examiners, whose duty it 
should be to examine applicants for certi 
ficates of the higher grades, graduating 
classes at the Normal schools, and 
in managing and conducting teachers’ in 
stitutes. 

Supt. Shaub, the author of the paper on 
the County Superintendency, opposed any 
material changes in the manner of election 
of these officers, and the present plan for 
fixing their salaries. He showed the im 
portance of closer supervision, and to 
secure this end would have additional su 
perintendents, especially in the larger coun 
ties. He favored the idea of these officers 
having a voice in the selection of sites and 
plans for school buildings, and 
them the right to provisonal cer 
tificates without any examination, if they 
saw proper. Supt. Dixon, who wrote upon 
the same 


certifi 


assist 


would five 
renew 


subject, was opposed tO any 


change in the law, except in the manner of 


fixing the salaries ; and he also recommended 
the payment of the expenses of school di 
rectors incurred in attending the triennial 
Conventions. 

Supt. Prather discussed the general man 
agement of teachers’ institutes, and proved 
clearly that in the hands of an efficient su 
perintendent this made to 
wield a great power for good. ‘They 


agency can be 


not intended to vive in 
ferent 


truction in 


branches so much as in methods. 
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The names of the Committee in whos 
hands is placed the work of the two Con 
George Te Liu k y, W W. 
Cottingham, B. F. Shaub, D. M. Wolf, N. 
C. Schaeffer, and L. H. Durling. Upon 
these gentlemen devolves the important duty 
of presenting to the next Legislature such 
suggested legislation as is needed to improve 
and strengthen our system of education. 
We have great faith in this Committee, and 


ventions are 
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if their efforts receive the cordial support 
which they deserve, the results will be such 
as shall be worthy our noble history, and 
worthy the honored name we bear among 

the members of this great Confederacy. 

H. H. 

> 
OUR LATE FIRE. 

DESTRUCTION SUDDEN AND COMPLETE. 
THE reader, as he compares the present 
| issue of Zhe Journal with that for 
January, will observe almost no difference 
between them as to general appearance of 
pages or make-up of ‘‘ forms,’’ but defween 
these two numbers the Inquirer Printing 
House and Bindery, with all its large 
equipment, making it one of the finest 
printing-houses in the State, has gone 
down in the flames. ‘The destruction was 
sudden and complete. Everything was 
swept away—nothing of any kind, small or 
large, that used upon the January 
number being found for use in February. 
Fortunately, the original cut of the title- 
page was not in the building on the night 
this and an electrotype of the 


was 


of the fire, 
sub-head on first reading-matter page hav- 
ing been placed elsewhere for greater safety. 

The loss to the publisher of Zhe Journal 
in stereotype plates of various 
kinds, including music and music supple- 
‘words’’ of Song Collection, Lan- 
caster school mottoes, ete a large stock of 
back numb The Journal, which were 
kept in closet on the bindery floor for 
onvenience in mailing, with 
printed matter stored in the 
r and 
full type 


which nothing but the bent 
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Journal 
the time 
urred, and of its contents, Dr. 
Wickersham’s last letter ending the series 
descriptive of his trip to Europe is lost, as 
well as editorial matter from Dr. Higbee, 
and extended educational notes carefully 
collated from the official monthly reports 
of Superintendents. These were very full, 
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and had been so prepared as to cover the 
entire State. A part of them were after- 
wards found in our waste-paper basket at 
home, where the manuscript was thrown 
after it had been used, and these are again 
in type elsewhere in the present issue. 

The report of the Convention of Super- 
intendents, as here given, narrowly escaped 
the general destruction. The full notes of 
proceedings, made specially for our col- 
umns by Mr. J. D. Pyott, together with 
the manuscript of the papers read, were in 
his desk in the proof-room the night before 
the fire. We were very desirous that these 
should be written up at once, so that the 
March number containing the report might 
be issued at the earliest day possible, and 
had seen this gentleman at noon on the 
day of the fire in regard to the matter. 
That evening, on leaving the office, he 
took with him all notes and papers needed 
in the preparation of the ‘‘ copy’’ at home. 
This is the one bit of good fortune in con- 
nection with the fire upon which Zhe /our- 
nal is to be congratulated. And it 7s good 
fortune, since it enables us to present in 
full the proceedings of two iniportant con- 
ventions, officially called, which, if lost, 
would have marred the completeness of 
The Journal record of educational work 
done in Pennsylvania during the past quar- 
ter of a century. 

Thanks to the kindness of Superinten- 
dents and of the newspaper press—to whom 
a special circular was promptly addressed— 
the cause of the unusual delay in the issue 
of the present number has been made 
known very widely to our subscribers in 
all parts of the State. It was our purpose 
first to issue the February and March num- 
bers separate, as usual. Causes of delay 
that were unavoidable finally made it ap- 
parent that we could not mail the February 
number much before the middle of March, 
and it then seemed best to send out a double 
number, as a matter of convenience. This 
will cause no loss to subscribers, since the 
five hundred pages promised to the volume 
will be given in e/even issues. The next 
(April) number will be pushed forward rap- 
idly, so that we may get back without de- 
lay, if possible, to our customary mailing 
day at the beginning of the month. 

The reader will lose nothing by the fire, 
as Zhe Journal will be no less valuable 
than heretofore. Indeed, in the character 
of its contents, we hope, if possible, to 
make it even more popular with school 
officers and teachers. An earnest, friendly 
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and in each school district, at this juncture 
would make itself felt powerfully upon our 
subscription list. Back numbers can be sup- 
plied, beginning with that for January, 1882. 
Beyond that, in 1881, nearly everything 
upon the current volume has been destroyed. 

It is proper in this connection also that 
we should say a word of the Inquirer Print- 
ing House, and of the energy at work in 
resurrecting it from its ashes. The building 


was very extensive, the front being four. 


stories and the rear five stories in height. 
The entire fifth floor was occupied as a 
composing room. Here were eight or more 
large imposing stones, tons of type, and 
stands and cases for working a very large 
force of hands; on the next floor were the 
proof-rooms, a_ well-equipped stereotype 
foundry, and a very large job-room with 
three or four job presses; the next floor 
was occupied by the bindery, with ruling 
room, binders’ 
steam cutters, and all other machinery and 
appliances needed in this department; on 
the floors below were the Adams and cylin- 
der press-rooms, paper-rooms, Offices, etc. 

In addition to large contracts for book 
work in the different departments of the 
house, the following weekly and monthly 
periodicals were printed here: The Zwfh- 
eran Observer, Philadelphia; the Home 
Mirror, Colorado; the Missionary Jour- 
mal, York, Pa.; the Watchman, a local 
Lutheran paper ; the Sunday-school Herald, 
Little Ones, Augsburg Teacher, Augsburg 
Lesson Book, all printed for the Lutheran 
Publication Board, Philadelphia; the Peo- 
ple’s Magazine, Philadelphia; the Chi?- 
dren’s Friend, Philadelphia; Hill’s Zead- 
ing Mining Cases, Copp’s Land Owner, and 
Real Estate Review, Washington, D. C. ; 
the Christian Woman, Germantown, Pa. ; 
Knights of Pythias Magazine, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; the Lancaster Inquirer, and 
the Pennsylvania School Journal. The 
matter for Godey’s Lady's Book was also 
put in type and stereotyped by the Inquirer 
Company, but the plates were printed in 
Philadelphia. 

Dr. J. P. Wickersham, President of the 
company, and his son Harold, its General 
Manager, owning more than half the capital 
stock, at once set about restoring the con- 
cern. New type and new presses were 
ordered within a few hours after the build- 
ing had fallen; temporary quarters were at 
once engaged and occupied, and the work 
of the house went forward, driven with an 
energy that was equal to the occasion. The 
various publications will be brought out as 
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promptly as possible, though the capacity 
of all the presses in Lancaster may for a 
time be strained to the utmost; and it is 
thought that before midsummer new and 
extensive buildings erected on the old site 
will be occupied by the Company, better 
planned and better equipped than before 
to meet the demands of its large and rapidly 
increasing business. 


oe 


DEATH OF SUPT MOUCK. 


County Supt. Epwarp W. Mouck, of 
Washington county, met with a dreadful a 
cident on the night of January 26th, which 
resulted in his death on the morning of Feb 
ruary 19th—his right arm being so badly 
crushed by the cars that amputation within 
an inch or two of the shoulder was necessary 

As soon as the accident was known, he was 
at once removed by special train to the 
West Penn hospital, where he could have 
prompt and skillful treatment, and where, 
within a few day, he was pronounced out of 
danger. But on Thursday morning about 
four o'clock a fatal hemorrhage set in. He 
was conscious to the last. When he per 
ceived that he was rapidly sinking he asked: 
‘Doctor, what is the cause of this terrible 
weakness?’’ When told that he was bleed 
ing to death and that the end was very near, 
he requested to have his wife telegraphed 
for, but in twenty minutes he was dead. 

The Canonsburg //era/d has the follow- 
ing particulars of the accident : 

Prof. E. W. Mouck of this place, and County 
Superintendent of the schools of this county, 
met with a terrible accident at Mansfield on last 
Thursday evening. He had left home in the 
afternoon, and a gentleman who sat with him 
in the cars had a pleasant chat with him, in 
which Prof. Mouck referred much to the schools, 
and said the bad roads prevented him from vis 
iting as many country schools as he would like, 
and that his present visitations would have to 
be confined to those near the railroads. As 
nearly as we can learn, he was about to get on 
a train when he missed his footing, and another 
train passing at that moment knocked him 
down and ran over his right arm. It is proba 
ble that he lay a long time unconscious before 
he was discovered, which was about half past 
nine o'clock. He was at once removed to the 
waiting room, and Dr. Walker summoned. 
The doctor, after examination, thought it best 
that he be removed to the hospital. The rail- 
road company promptly furnished a special 
train, and he was taken to the West Penn hos 

ital. The arm was amputated an inch or two 

low the shoulder. He was not otherwise in- 
jured. His wife and father have been with him 
much of the time since, and he is receiving 
every attention. 
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Mr. Mouck was teaching in Canonsburg 
at the time of his election, in May last, to 
the County Superintendency. He assumed 
charge of his broader work with a vigor 
and earnestness that gave promise of a faith 
ful administration of the responsible duties 
of the office. He had been a soldier in the 
war of the rebellion, and was Commander 
of the Grand Army post at Canonsburg, as 
well as superintendent of a Sabbath-school 
in the same place. 


a 


OUR PUPILS, AND THEIR EYES. 
BY J. T. ROTHROCK, M. D. 
TTHE recent issue of Zhe Journal con 
tained some timely strictures concerning 
the want of hygienic teaching. The full 
force of all the points so well made out 
none can appreciate better, or will acknowl 
edge more freely, than the medical profes- 
sion. Indeed, the most advanced members 


of it openly proclaim that the medicine of 


the future is to be prevention rather than 
cure. 

Apropos of this, there comes to us a well- 
written, carefully-prepared paper upon the 
eyes of the public school children of Phila 
delphia, by Dr. Samuel Risley, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and one of the 


most accomplished opthalmic surgeons of 


the State. In spite of its technical charac- 
ter (it being intended for the medical fra- 
ternity), we gather many important facts. 
The most alarming of all, however, is that 
defective vision is a_ steadily-increasing 
trouble, in some forms indeed keeping pace 
with the advanced classes to which the pupil 
has been admitted. ‘The observations bear 
upon their face such thoroughly trustworthy 
marks that one cannot pass them by without 
thought. ‘True, the evil has not reached 
the absolutely enormous figures which are 


returned to us from the University pupils of 
Germany, or even from their institutions of 


lower grade—but they are sufficiently bad 
for all that. ‘There are several points which 
he clearly makes, and one which every 
teacher should be aware of. 

A pupil, especially if young, may be suf. 
fering from defective vision without ever 
knowing it, and both parent and teacher 
attribute the backwardness of the child to 
inherent stupidity. There are more by far 
of such cases than one might be ready to 
admit at first sight. Styes, inflamed lids, 
excessive lachrymation, etc., are often only 
the external signs which are found warning 
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us that there is a deeper trouble, one indeed 
which may find its inward expression in an 
inflamed condition of the retina and optic 
nerve. Another very important fact brought 
out by this investigation is, that in extreme 
youth the tendency to these destructive 
changes is greater than in later years; hence 
follows a most cogent reason why children 
should not be placed in the school-room at 
too terider an age; and why grading should 
be so judicious as not to ruin the vision of 
weaker ones in the attempt to keep up with 
the more robust. Good, clear type is in- 
sisted upon. ‘This calls to our mind a well- 
known geography where, in order to make 
out the names of certain rivers in the 
Southern States, a hand-lens was requisite. 
We sincerely hope there is retribution some- 
where for the responsible party in such a sin 
against the young eyesof the land. Again, 
too, there crops out the idea in that valuable 
paper of Dr. Risley’s, that defects of vision 
should be corrected and not allowed to run 
on with the hope that in the struggle be- 
tween imperfect vision and the native con- 
stitutional vigor of the child the latter will 
win. No such unequal contest should be 
tolerated ; the unfortunate child should re- 
ceive properly-corrected glasses at once. 
Just here comes to mind a common form 
of head trouble, and one which will increase 
as the struggle for life and mental supremacy 
becomes sharper with us. 
by vague pains over the eyebrows and in the 


temples, a fullness of the head, sensation of | 


protrusion of the eyeballs ; and as the head 
is bent down in study, by a feeling of con- 
striction in the throat. Such a sufferer may 
imagine, and so too may his doctor, that the 
eyes are all right, and that the trouble is 
elsewhere in the head, or even in the heart, 
when an opthalmoscopic examination and a 
properly adjusted pair of glasses will remove 
the head symptoms at once, at the same 
time that it clears the vision until the suf- 
ferer appears to walk in a new world. 

Our ne~ school-houses, ‘‘ with proper ven- 
tilation and plenty of light,’’ are often the 
very refinement of cruelty, where the black- 
boards are placed against a sun-exposed 
wall, and the unfortunate pupils made to 
copy work with the glare of the sun full in 
the eyes; or, if possible, worse still, where 
the desks are made to face such a sunny ex- 
posure. Surely in this the iniquities of the 
parents are visited upon the children ; and 
every pair of inflamed eyes, every face 
averted from the light of heaven, is a pro- 
test against the continuation of such crimi- 
nal stupidity. 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 
THE Chicago /nter-Ocean gives, in a re- 
| cent issue, an extended account of the 
technical schools in the several European 
countries. Sweden has a large number of 
lower technical and industrial schools for 
apprentices to trades; Finland has 29 ap- 
prentice schools; Denmark some 60 schools, 
one of which at Copenhagen has about 
1,800 students; Belgium has more than 30 
such schools, with nearly 8,000 students; 
Italy has more than 300, with an attend- 
ance of nearly 25,000; so of other coun- 
tries. The countries named, and others, all 
have their higher technical schools, some of 
which are of world-wide reputation. The 
Inter-Ocean, in an article contrasting in- 
dustrial education in Europe and America, 
asserts that in Europe the State initiates the 
youth into useful trades to keep them hon- 
est, while in America, with its sixty-seven 
Reform Schools, ‘‘ children must become 


vagabonds or thieves before the State will 


give them atrade.’’ We quote as follows: 


Who says that our public school system does 
not teach American youth how to earn an hon- 
est living? True, the boy or girl must first 
rebel against teachers, parents, and society, 
play truant, bully, wanton or thief, to gain ad- 
mittance; but there are the schools, and once 
inside, there are work-benches, and sewing- 
machines—all sorts of means of instructing the 
inmates into the ways of earning a livelihood. 
‘Oh, if these opportunities were only outside !" 
exclaim some poor, broken-hearted parents; 
“if our boys could have enjoyed such instruc- 
tions before they learned to consort with idle 
and vicious companions, what misery it might 
have saved them and us.” ‘‘ How much better it 
would be for society,"’ chimes in the philanthro- 
pist. And ordinary people, with nothing more 
than common sense to enlighten them, end the 
chorus with ‘‘ That's so!"’ and cannot help won- 
dering why nobody ever thought of it before. 

Some people are so dull that they cannot un- 
derstand that it is adverse to the genius of the 
American public school system to teach honest 
boys and girls how to get an honest living, and 
yet remain virtuous. Depend upon it, this isa 
knotty question. The moment you begin to 
discuss it with a politician, especially if he is a 
legislator, you will realize this fact. It is only 
when one takes a quiet, common-sense view of 
the subject that it seems perfectly clear that if 
the State can teach the boys useful trades after 
it gets them into penal or reformatory institu- 
tions, it should find the means of teaching them 
such trades before they have lapsed from virtue. 
But this is moralizing; now for facts. There are 
67 reform schools in the United States, with 
1,066 teachers, officers, and assistants, and with 
11,094 male, and 3,122 female inmates. The 
total annual cost of these institutions is $1,884,- 
358, and their annual earnings amount to $671,- 
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296, leaving a net cost tothe country of $1,213 


162, besides the interest on capital invested in 
There were 


grounds, buildings, apparatus, etc. 
8,480 inmates discharged in 1879 


, a a 


8,736 admitted, showing a progression in the 


number of commitments. 
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linquents, we must not lay the flattering unction 
to our souls that we are doing all that Christian 
civilization demands to reduce this class of of- 
fenders against society, which from all the sta- 
tistics before us seems to be increasing in num- 
ber, and in the gravity of offenses, at quite as 
rate as our total population increases. 
Other remedies for these evils should be sought 
ind those that are known should be applied 
th greater energy. Among these latter it may 
stated very confidently, are: Free kindergar- 
the children of laboring classes 
wicked (many of which chil- 
before they reach the school age of 5 or 6 
night 
for boys, who would 
be roaming the streets; and industrial 
ich will afford boys and girls fully as 
quiring useful trades outside 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 

ARMSTRONG.—Supt. Stockdill: I visited a few 
very good schools this month, but most of them are 
far back in their studies. The pupils seem bright, 
but they have not had proper training. In many 
townships the schools have been sadly neglected by 
all connected with them. Many schools have been 
neglecting geography and grammar. The “ hobby” 
in the past has been arithmetic, and it has been so 
taught that the pupils have a little theoretical and but 
little practical knowledge of the subject. Schools are 
not visited regularly by parents and directors. Some, 
indeed, seem to have been without supervision for 
years. Wherever there has been close supervision, 
excellent work is done, and a feeling that such super 
vision is desirable seems to be growing in the county. 

BEDFORD.—Supt. Cessna: At the dedication of 
the new school-house at New Enterprise a very large 
assemblage of citizens was addressed by Profs. J. C. 
Geyer, of Wilkes-Barre, E. A. Angell, of Pittsburgh, 
E. Francis, of Bedford, and J. G. Kirchbaum, Coun 
ty Superintendents Barton and Cessna, and Messrs. 
Noble, Long and Hadderman. 

3ERKS.—Supt. Keck: The new school-house at 
Rehrersburgh is now finished and the schools have 
been properly graded. The entire board of directors 
of Marion accompanied the superintendent in visiting 
the schools of said district. There was at first some 
difficulty in procuring a sufficient number of teachers 
for all the schools of the county. Local institutes 
have been held at Fleetwood and at Rehrersburg. 
At Fleetwood 61 teachers and about 250 citizens at- 
tended; while Rehrersburg gave us an audience of 
49 teachers and at least 500 citizens, showing that the 
people appreciate the schools. The instruction given 
was of such a nature as to meet the immediate wants 
of the communities in which the meetings were held. 
There is no one teaching in the county this year who 
does not read an educational journal. 

BEAVER FALLs.—Supt. Knight: Our attendance 
during the past month has been the best on record in 
the history of Beaver Falls. The percentage of at- 
tendance was better than heretofore in all of the 
rooms. In the high school this percentage was 98. 
The monthly enrollment was 1059; of these, 452 
were present every day. 

BLAIR.—Supt. Stephens: District institutes are 
held in Taylor, North Woodbury and Woodbury dis- 
tricts. In the two former, evening meetings are held 
in connection with the day sessions. 

sUCKs.—Supt. Woodruff: The Bucks County /n- 
telligencer devotes a column or more each week to 
educational matters, and the Superintendent is invited 
to occupy as much space as he chooses with notes 
and suggestions relating to the public schools of the 
county. Mr. Charles Laubach, a good-natured di- 
rector of Durham, invited all the teachers of the dis 
trict to enjoy Christmas dinner with him. 

BRADFORD.—Supt. Ryan: Warren township is sup- 
plying the-excellent new school building just erected 
there with the best patent seats and desks. The di 
rectors of this district show commendable zeal in 
advancing the teachers’ wages, arranging the school 
term, and improving the school property. The aver- 
age increase of teachers’ wages in the county is about 
$2 per month for the winter, and teachers are scarce 
at that, as only about two-thirds the usual number 
were examined. 

3UTLER.—Supt. Murtland: Evansburg Indepen- 
dent and Jackson townships have organized local 
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schools of Evansburg heve been 
of Middlesex 


institutes. The 


systematically graded. The directors 


have passed a resolution to advance the wages $3. 
per month next year, for such teachers as give satis- 


faction the present year and intend to remain for an- 
other yeor. The Board of Centre township require 
teachers to see that their pupils keep a diary of daily 
events, and have provided blanks for that purpose. 
The plan is a good one. Che teacher corrects mis- 
takes and requires the pupil to rewrite his notes. 

CAMBRIA.—Supt. Strayer early in the season met 
the teachers and directors throughout the county to 
place in their hands a Course of Instruction. He 
held thirteen such meetings on as many different 
days, and they were well attended. In several dis- 
tricts the schools opened much later than usual on 
account: of building new which were not 
completed at the regular time of opening. All the 
new houses have been supplied with first-class patent 
furniture. Institutes are held in a number of districts. 

CAMERON.—Supt. Schenck: Our county institute 
was all we could desire. We never had a more 
pleasant or more profitable time. 

CARBON.—Supt. Balliet: Mr. S. H. Hollinger, of 
the Parryville schools, has resigned to accept a more 
lucrative position in another business. Mr. Michael 
Cassidy, Principal of the schools at Nesquehoning, 
has resigned for a similar reason. Low salaries are 
driving some of the best teachers out of the profes 
sion. Arrangements are being made for holding: a 
number of local institutes, in which the teachers man- 
ifest a great interest; none have been held hitherto. 

CENTRE.—Supt. Wolf: The directors of Gregg 
township have provided each school with Webster’s 
Unabridged Dictionary. Many directors are speak 
ing of advancing the salaries next year and requiring 
a corresponding increase in the stringency of exami- 
nations. Some of our boards will not accept an ap- 
plicant whose average grade falls below two. The 
Young Men’s Christian Association of Bellefonte has 
organized a Boys’ Branch and opened a free reading 
room for the long winter evenings. President McKee 
and Prof. Heston, of the State College, were present 
at the County Institute. ‘The former gave us an ad- 
mirable lecture on ‘“ Conditions of Success;”’ the 
latter some excellent talks on *‘ Recitations.”’ 
J. R. Ormer and D. M. Leib published, during the 
week of the Institute, a neat little sheet entitled the 
Teachers’ Fournal, which contained a running report 
of proceedings, and much other matter of local and 


houses, 


Messrs. 


professional interest. 

CHESTER.—Supt. Harvey: East Pikeland has fur- 
nished all its schools with a new set of Camp’s Out- 
line Maps, a map, of Pennsylvania, and a large ter- 
restrial globe. Each school has now all the requisite 
apparatus, so that the teachers may do good work. 
Highland has supplied each school with a copy of 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia—16 volumes of the Eng 
lish edition and 3 volumes of the American, complete 
to 1880. West Fallowfield has furnished each school 
with a new Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary and a 
set of Mitchell’s Outline Maps. The special institute 
held at Atglen was attended by a large number of 
teachers, directors and citizens of that vicinity. That 
most of our people are awake to the importance of 
educating the youth, may be inferred from the fact, 
that we have no hal] in the county capable of seating 
nearly all who desire to attend our county and local 
institutes. 

CLARION.—Supt. Davis: A greater number of dis- 
tricts than usual have organized local institutes; that 
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of Clarion borough embraces in its membership the 
teachers of some of the adjoining districts. 

CLEARFIELD.—Supt. McQuown: Graham town 
ship School Board endeavored to deprive its teachers 
of the time allowed them by law to attend the county 
institute. This township pays Jower wages than any 
other in the county. Huston and Brady townships 
hold regular district institutes—the former monthly, 
the latter semi-monthly. The teachers of Curwens 
ville are endeavoring to increase the public school 
library by a series of lectures. There are more lite: 
ary societies in operation in the county this winter 
than formerly. Decatur township has placed a “Pi 
torial Map of the World” ineachschool. In Wood 
ward township the superintendent found eighteen 
schools with an enrollment of 1180 pupils, some 
teachers having as many as 125 pupils enrolled. It 
is a populous mining district, and the directors find it 
impossible to furnish schools suffrcient to accommo 
date the children as contemplated by the school law. 
The teachers receive $40 per month salary. 

CLINTON.—Supt. Magee: One marked improve 
ment is to be noted in the fact that teachers’ salaries 
have been increased in many districts. This shows 
that the people in general are taking more interest in 
the education of the young. 

CRAWFORD. Supt. Chamberlain: The outlook is 
encouraging. Many districts that heretofore required 
teachers to “‘ board around,’’ now pay them better 
wages, which enables them to board themselves \ 
number of districts have organized local institut 
and the “* Teachers’ Association of Eastern Craw 
ford” has already held two meetings 

Eri£.—Supt. Twining: Some districts have adopt 
ed the long term of six months, and have increased 
the wages of their teachers. This is but the begin 
ning of what we hope to see done ere long in all the 
districts of the county. Other districts have increased 
their winter term from three to four months. These 
are signs of progress. 

FAYET rE.—Supt. Ritenour: Teachers are in de 
mand. The attendance at the annual institute was 
larger than heretofore, more than 230 teachers being 
present. Much interest was manifested by both 
teachers and citizens. Punctuality and regularity of 
attendance were marked features at every session. 

ForEst.—Supt. Hillard: Howe township has 
completed a very nice frame house at Foxburg, 25 by 
35 feet; ceiling 111% feet. It is painted white inside 
and outside, [ which color is always a mistake— Ep], 
and cost $600. There are only two schools in opera 
tion in Howe township this year, those at Brookston 
and Foxburg. At the county institute a plan was set 
on foot to grade the schools; also to adopt a uniform 
course of study during the winter, and to establish a 
permanent uniformity of instruction throughout the 
schools of the county. 

FRANKLIN.—Supt. “Disert: The 
teachers, directors and patrons was the largest we 
have yet had at*our county institute Dr. Higbee 
delivered an eloquent and impressive address to one 
of the largest and most attentive audiences eve 
assembled in Chambersburg. The educational meet 
ings thus far held have been well-attended, and a 
strong sentiment in favor of progress in the educa 
tional work seems manifest throughout the county 
Our local institutes also are accomplishing very good 
results. 

HUNTINGDON.—Supt. Baker: The Schoo/ Ente? 
prise, a little monthly published under my direction, 
in the interests of our public schools, reaches nearly 


attendance of 


[ Marcu, 


every teacher. It is highly appreciated—many, at 
least, have so expressed themselves. It seems to be 
fulfilling its mission satisfactorily. The Class Reg 
ister, inaugurated a short time ago, is in successful 
operation now, and the graded course of study for 
ungraded schools is receiving general attention, with 
gratifying results. I hope at the close of the year to 
be able to report that a uniform graded course of 
study is in operation throughout the county. The 
fruits of our County Institute are also visible and en 
couraging. Many teachers have since adopted a 
“study programme’’—a programme of study for the 
pupils as well as for recitation. A neat new brick 
school-house in Juniata district was formally dedicated 
by appropriate and impressive ceremonies, a new and 
commendable feature here. 

JUNIATA.—Supt. Smith: All but a few of the teach 
ers in the county were present at the annual institute. 
It was a feachers’ institute in the strict sense of the 
term, and no more profitable time could be had for 
the improvement of teachers than was enjoyed during 
the sessions of this convention. Having now been in 
every school of the county, I can report them all in 
good condition excepting three, one of which is a 
failure, and the teacher must be removed. Prompt 
action has already been taken in the matter. The 
younger teachers are doing good work. Some of our 
oldest teachers have ‘* worn into grooves,”’ and there 
fore cannot ‘‘ come out’’ to take hold of the “ latest 
and best methods.”’ 

MIFFLIN.—Supt. McClenahan: The county insti 
tute was well attended. All the teachers were pres 
ent save two—one sick and the other away on busi 
ness of necessity. Theinterest is growing. Five local 
institutes in the county during the winter. Brown 
township has supplied every house in the district 
with improved furniture, using for the most part the 
Keystone desk. This is a step forward. It is to be 
hoped that others will do likewise. Monroe’s pri 
mary reading charts are finding their way into many 
of the schools. 

McKEAN.—Supt. Campbell: Foster has placed an 
Encyclopedia and a Dictionary in each of its schools. 
Whetmore has taken measures for the erection of a 
large brick school-house in the village of Keane 

MONTGOMERY.—Supt. Hoffecker: The annual 
county institute held at Norristown was in many 
respects one of the most successful educational meet 
ings ever held in the county. Of the 370 teachers, 
338 were in attendance. The exercises were in 
structive and practical. Many teachers took an active 
part in the discussions, 

LYCOMING.—Supt. Riddelt: Our county institute 
has been pronounced a great success. The aim was 
to secure practical instruction, and we think this was 
accomplished, The teachers were ready in debate, 
and cheerfully complied with all requests, so much 
so, that they were complimented by several instruc 
tors. A new and, we think, a very commendable 
feature of the institute was the “ Display Room’’—a 
room set apart for ‘ specimens of work done by 
pupils;’”’ “Cases of minerals, animals, Indian relics, 
etc., owned by schools;’’ ** Collections of seeds, birds’ 
eggs and different kinds of wood;’’ and “‘ Home-made 
school apparatus’’—a// worthy of commendation. 
The teachers are evidently at work, testing the truth 
of the dictum, “‘ The child learns by doing.” 

Montour.—Supt. Derr: All the schools of the 
county are in successful operation. Limestone town 
ship has put into each school a globe and outline 
map of Pennsylvania and the United States. . Derry 
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and Mahoning townships also have furnished their 
schools with outline maps of Pennsylvania. 

New CAasTLe.—Supt. Donaldson: Thenew build- 
ing inthe Fourth ward, known as the Lincoln school- 
house, was completed on October 2tst. It is a two- 
story building, 62x82 feet, containing eight rooms, 
29 44x33 feet, and a cellar for beating apparatus. The 
structure is a fine example of modern architecture, in 
a healthful location, easy of access,and convenient 
to all the citizens gf South New Castle. Six of the 
tooms are now thoroughly furnished; the teachers 
are active and energetic, and the schools efficient. 
In connection with the building the school board 
have secured one acre of valuable land to serve as a 
play-ground. The whole cost will not exceed $14,- 
000. Builders from other parts of the State have 
been here and secured the plans of this house for 
future use. All of which attests the efficient man 
agement and enterprise of our present school board, 
and the public spirit of the citizens of New Castle. 

NORTHAMPTON.—Supt. Werner: Lower Saucon is 
the banner township in the county. Teachers are 
paid better than in any other township. The two 
schools at Hellertown are in fine condition, and 
furnished with patent desks, etc. The directors are 
erecting first-class buildings and furnishing the sime 
with the latest appliances. After visiting the twenty- 
two schools of the township, the superintendent held 
a local institute, which was very successful. The 
county institute held a satisfactory session at Easton. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. — Supt. Wolverton: Our 
county institute was successful in every particular. 
We hope, however, to improve on it next year. I 
am especially pleased with the interest manifested 
by the directors in the various districts. My belief 
is that faithful and efficient service is rendered, very 
generally, by the teachers, and improvement is felt 
in consequence. There is a commendable spirit, in 
the direction of self-improvement, noticed in nearly 
all the teachers visited up to this time. The evi- 
dence of interest in professional labor is more strik- 
ing than was expected. 

PERRY.—Supt. Flickinger: The visits first made 
were for the purpose of aiding the teachers in grading 
their schools, those afterwards for observation and ex- 
amination. The directors of Centre township have 
furnished five of their houses with new and improved 
furniture, a sign of improvement which I gladly note. 
The borough schools are progressing finely ; my reports 
from all are very favorable. Observation convinces 
me that our poorest work in the schools is done in 
reading and language. This I have discovered by 
actual test, and this, then, is the line of work which 
we are taking special pains to develop. To accom- 
plish my purpose, we insist on the monthly examina- 
tion, keep a grade-book of all the schools of the 
county, and mark, in the prepared columns of this 
book, the grades of all the schools in the five funda- 
mental branches; the estimates are made from the 
examination papers, one of each grade being sent me; 
then I publish my “monthly record”? in the news- 
papers, commending or criticising as occasion de- 
mands. The work is moving on. 

PIKE.—Supt. Kipp: During my visits to schools I 
have endeavored to introduce the reading of news- 
papers once a week by the larger scholars, and have 
also recommended that fifteen or twenty minutes be 
spent by the teacher each day in reading good selec- 
tions from the daily papers before his pupils. This 
has a double purpose; while it will be attended with 
good results on the part of the scholars, the teachers 
will become better informed. 





SOMERSET.—Supt. Weller: The schools are, with 
few exceptions, well attended. A new school-house 
has been recently completed in Jefferson district. It 
has a beautiful location and is well-planned and neatly 
constructed, having a portico and small cloak rooms, 
and is furnished with patent desks. The entire struc- 
ture reflects the enterprise, wisdom, and progressive 
spirit of the school board under whose supervision 
it has been built. In Milford district, a building 
formerly used as a church has been purchased by the 
board and remodeled, making a large, commodious, 
and comfortable house, and adding one new school 
to the district. The annual institute was in all re- 
spects satisfactory; of 236 teachers, 212 were en- 
rolled. Some were absent because of a rumor that 
the small-pox was in Somerset. With instructors such 
as Dr. Shumaker and Dr. Schaeffer, no institute can 
be a failure. 

SNYDER.—Supt. Moyer: A number of schools 
have recently been supplied with Monroe’s reading 
charts. In Adams township two new brick school- 
houses have been contracted for, at a cost of $980 
and $993 respectively, furniture not included. The 
School Board of Union lost an active member by the 
death of Mr. David H. Snyder. 

SUSQUEHANNA,.—Supt. James: Local institute work 
is in progress in many districts, two or more being 
thrown together for the purpose. Prominent teachers 
of each are named by the superintendent as a com- 
mittee to organize the institute. Mr. S. D. Wilbur, 
formerly school commissioner of Broome co., New 
York, has been elected principal of the Great Bend 
graded school. 

T10GA.—Supt. Cass reports the completion of a 
first-class school building in Mansfield, which he de 
nominates an ornament not only to the town, but to 
the whole county. He adds: “I have begun a series 
of examinations, which are conducted as I visit the 
schools. The subjects now are Orthography and 
Civil Government. More of my teachers failed in 
these than in all the other branches combined. By 
asking a few questions on each during my visit, a new 
interest is awakened and more efficient work is done. 
I expect to visit every school in the county, and to 
keep the result of each examination, together with 
the average ages of the different schools, so as to be 
able to give each board the standing of their schools 
as compared with other schools of the county. I am 
in hopes that this will incite a laudable spirit of emu- 
lation, and thi® improve the schools of the whole 
county.’”’ A very interesting two days’ session of the 
Teachers’ Association was held recently at Tioga, at- 
tended by the Superintendent and leading teachers of 
the county. Formal papers were read upon moral 
training, reading, assistance of pupils, time given to 
arithmetic, and the general duty of the teacher. Dis 
cussions were had upon these topics as well as upon 
the tenure of office of teachers, and the motives for 
entering the profession. An evening lecture was de 
livered by Rev. Dr. Shaw, of We Ilsboro, on’ Work, 
the Unappreciated Friend.’’ The next meeting of 
the Association will be held at Elkland, April 28th 
and 2oth. 

WARREN.—Supt. Arird: Sheffield repairs one of 
its houses, putting in new patent furniture and other 
improvements, At the local institute in Sugar Grove, 
J. A. Kinsman, a director, was present, and gave the 
teachers good advice and encouragement. Mr. O. 
C. Babcock did the same at the Youngsville institute. 
Mr. T. H. Russell, a director of Deerfield, meets with 
the teachers at their institute each month, and does 
his share of the good work. 
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By permission W. W. Wurrney, Toledo, Ohio. It may also be sung, without chorus, to ‘‘ Greenville.”” 





